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ALMONTE’S INSPECTION OF TEXAS IN 1834 


The inspection of Texas, made by Colonel Juan N. Almonte in 
1834, had its origin in a decree issued by Vice-President Busta- 
mante, of Mexico, on April 6, 1830. Article 3 of this decree stated: 


The government shall name one or more commissioners to visit 
the colonies of the frontier States, . . . to make arrangements 
which they consider advisable for the security of the Republic, 
with the colonies already established; to watch over the exact 
compliance of contracts on the entrance of new colonists; and to 
investigate how far the contracts already made have been com- 
plied with.? 

It would have been too much to hope that two peoples as funda- 
mentally different in racial and political background as the Anglo- 
American and the Mexican could long live together in harmony 
despite the conscientious efforts of such a leader as Stephen F. 
Austin to further mutual codperation and good feeling. In addi- 
tion to the dislike and distrust of each people for the other, 
specific causes of misunderstanding were not lacking, such as the 
Fredonian rebellion, which looked like treason to Mexico; the 
Texans’ evasion, by the introduction of “contract labor,” of the 
Coahuila constitutional provision forbidding further importation 
of slaves; and President Guerrero’s proclamation of 1829 which 
freed all slaves on Mexican soil and made Texans, although soon 
declared exempt, feel that the federal government was not inter- 
ested in their welfare. The same decre of April 6, 1830, which 


1Manuel Dublin and José Marfa Lozano, Legislacién Meaicana, Edicién 
Oficial, II, 238. 
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manifested Mexican suspicion of Anglo-American Texas by au- 
thorizing an inspection of the province, contained other terms which 
further tended to estrange those settlers. This law, although gen- 
eral in form, could only have been drafted with Texas in mind, 
for the clauses which those settlers found most objectionable were: 
(1) the restrictions regarding the importation of slaves as listed 
in the Imperial Colonization Law of January 4, 1823, were re- 
peated; (2) emigrants were not to be allowed to settle in any 
province adjoining their native land; and (3) provision was made 
for the establishment of military posts in Texas, so situated as 
to guard most of the normal entrances. The Texans resentfully 
insisted that this law arrested the development of the territory 
and prevented the reunion of families, and their resentment was 
increased by the fact that the concession made to Austin in 1823 
allowing the free importation of agricultural and household neces- 
sities for a seven-year period would expire in September, 1830. 
The next three years saw the gulf of misunderstanding between 
Mexico and her liberty-loving Anglo-American citizens rapidly 
widen. The Velasco incident occurred in June, 1832; Colonel 
Mexia hastened to Texas with 400 troops the following month; 
and the second San Felipe convention, meeting in April, 1833, 
framed a constitution for the “State of Texas” and adopted peti- 
tions asking for congressional approval of the constitution and 
for a reform of the judicial system of Texas. Austin, who had 
been selected to present the petitions, had been discouraged by 
the delays which he had encountered in Mexico and, in tem- 
porary despondency, had written to the ayuntamiento of San 
Antonio to urge it to take the lead in establishing a state gov- 
ernment separate from that of Coahuila. This was the letter 
which had led the government of Santa Anna, the Federalist 
President, to arrest Austin at Saltillo on January 4, 1834, as 
he was returning to Texas. This demand of Texas for statehood; 
the radical attitude shown by the usually conservative and trust- 
worthy Austin; the dissatisfaction manifested by Texas with the 
Law of April 6; the insistence of that province that the tariff 
exemptions conceded by the law under which Austin’s colony had 
been settled should be extended for a longer period; and the 
rapidity with which the Anglo-American population of the province 


2Tbid. 
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was increasing made Mexico realize that her sovereignty was in 
danger and that the inspection could no longer be postponed. 

The Mexican government made a happy choice when it selected 
Colonel Almonte to make the inspection of Texas, as this son of 
Morelos had spent his youth ond obtained his education in the 
United States. He spoke English fluently, and he already had 
many points of contact with Texas, having begun his public 
career by serving upon the staff of Iturbide’s representative, 
Governor Trespalacios. One of his best recommendations for the 
post was that Austin knew him, counted him among his friends, 
and had a high respect for his ability and integrity. The letter 
from the Minister of Foreign Relations to Almonte, covering the 
instructions relative to the commission entrusted to him; one set 
of public instructions; and two sets of private instructions are 
to be found in the Mexican National Archives. The covering 
letter is dated January 17, 1834. Unquestionably the public in- 
structions were issued at the same time, but, as both sets are 
undated, it is impossible to determine which of the two sets of 
private instructions accompanied the covering letter and which 
was drawn up at a later time. It is barely possible that the set 
bearing the most corrections and changes shows the evolution of 
the designs of the government, and that it served as an outline 
by which the other set was drafted, the authoritative copy having 
been completed by January 17, 1834. 

The covering letter suggested that Almonte show the public 
instructions to the colonists in order that they might know 
the official views of the government and its interest in their 
welfare. The Minister also wished it made clear to the colonists 
that the political disturbances in Mexico had previously pre- 
vented the government from putting into practice the measures 
which seemed opportune, now that peace was reéstablished, and 
that it was most earnestly desirous of improving their condition 
aud offered them the protection and guarantees which had been 
so long desired. He was to say that nothing would be overlooked 
which might contribute to their well-being. In conclusion, the 
Minister said that the Vice-President, on entrusting such an 
important commission to Almonte, had taken into consideration 


his patriotism and ability, and that it was anticipated that the 
inspection would have the most satisfactory results, putting an 
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end “to the fears which, not without foundation, have existed 
concerning the situation in the colonies of Texas.”* 

The public instructions ordered Almonte to make known to 
the colonists that his commission authorized him to listen to their 
complaints and to report them to the supreme government. He 
was to assure them that the executive department had had a bill 
initiated in the Chambers asking that the section called “Tejas” 
be erected into a territory, and that this business was expected 
to be concluded during the regular session of Congress. The 
government had been unable to recommend the erection of Texas 
into a state because it lacked the population required by the 
constitution, but felt that territorial status would enable it better 
to attend to the needs of the inhabitants, since the state govern- 
ment of Coahuila and Texas had been careless of their welfare. 
Territorial standing would give them a legislature elected by 
themselves, their jefe politico and other local authorities, and a 
representative in the national congress. The government, realizing 
that Almonte would be questioned concerning Austin and his 
imprisonment, instructed him to say that Austin had been arrested 
because he was accused of wishing to incite the colonists to rebel- 
lion, but that it was thought he would soon be cleared of the 
charge and released. As was to be expected, Almonte was given 
wide discretionary powers, this being necessitated by the distance 
of the colony and the possibility of conditions changing rapidly. 
Therefore, as Secretary Lombardo said, he was to make any other 
explanations which might be necessary, the supreme government 
trusting in his integrity “and hoping that he will be able to 
reconcile the interests of the colonists with those of the republic 
of which they form an integral part.’* 

Mention has already been made of the uncertainty resulting 
from the existence of two sets of private instructions. It has 
seemed advisable to discuss the most interlined set first, as mention 
is made in it of several subjects which are not found in the 
unmarked copy. For example, Almonte is instructed to make 
certain that all wandering Indian tribes know that the Mexican 


3Secretary of Foreign Relations to Almonte, January 17, 1834, Uni- 
versity of Texas transcripts, Fomento Archivo, Colonizacién y Terrenos 
Baldios, Leg. 8, exp. 66. Hereinafter referred to as Fom. Arch. C. y T.B. 


4Publie instructions of Almonte, ibid., Leg. 8, exp. 66. 
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government is “disposed to admit them as an integral part of 
the Federation,” being willing to grant them lands in full owner- 
ship and to lend them assistance in agriculture and commerce, 
providing that they permanently establish themselves and build 
their homes in the places in which they might be or that were 
designated to them. 

The section referring to slaves shows most careful consideration. 
Almonte is to endeavor “by all possible and prudent means” to 
bring to the attention of the slaves who had been introduced into 
Texas in violation of the law “that the fact of having put foot 
on the territory of the republic gives them freedom, and that 
the supreme government and the authorities will declare them 
free the moment that they invoke the protection of the law of 
April 6, 1830, . . . but Sefior Almonte is prohibited under the 
severest penalty from insinuating such a thing to the slaves that 
have not been introduced into the republic.”® Free people of 
color, the term being used to include negroes, mulattoes, quarterns, 
and various other degrees of racial blending, were to be guar- 
anteed in their property and industrial rights and were to be made 
to understand that their color, origin, or place of birth would not 
disqualify them for official positions. 

It scems clear that these instructions must have been in Almonte’s 
possession at some time. In them he is told to draw up separate 
reports upon the following subjects: (1) the state in which he 
found Coahuila and the best means for making its government 
respected and obeyed in Texas; (2) the condition of Texas; and 
(3) the Indian tribes, special attention being paid to the opinions 
of each tribe and its chief, the means by which the tribes sus- 
tained themselves, and the resources upon which they counted. 
These orders were carefully followed by Almonte, and many de- 
tailed reports were rendered upon each of these three subjects as 
well as upon numerous other things which came under his keen 
and critical observation.® 

The unmarked set of private instructions shows with startling 
clearness the fear that Mexico felt for her sovereignty over her 


5As the Law of April 6, 1830, specifically recognized the legality of 
existing slavery, the instructions probably refer to slaves introduced under 
peonage contracts or even without that formality. 


6Private instructions of Almonte, ibid., Leg. 8, exp. 66. 
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rebellious and well-beloved province of Texas. This underlying 
spirit of fear can best be grasped by quoting the instructions in 
their entirety : 


1. Sr. Almonte will successively visit all of the colonies; he 
will inform himself as to the state of opinion; he will classify the 
parties which there may be in each of them; he will carefully draw 
up a report of the number of inhabitants and the degree of pros- 
perity in which they are found, making special mention of loca- 
tion and products. 

2. As soon as it may be possible he will inform the government 
which are the most populous places in the colonies and which can 
offer the greatest resistance if the affair must be settled by force 
[si llega el caso de obrar por la fuerza]. 

3. He will report the number of fighting men, more or less, 
upon which the colonists might be able to count in the event of 
necessity ; and he will also give a report of the arms and munitions 
which they may have at their disposal. 

4. He will inform himself as to the most important men in 
the colonies. 

5. He will place himself in communication with the consular 
agent in Natchitoches, with the Consul at New Orleans, with the 
Chargé d’Affaires in Washington, with the Commandant General 
of the Provincias Internas and with the boundary commissioners 
of said Commandancy General if that should be convenient. 

6. Upon arrival at the Mexican settlements, as San Antonio 
de Béxar, Bahia del Espiritu Santo and Nacogdoches, he will 
investigate the condition of those settlements and will report upon 
the condition in which they are found, as to population, resources 
and soldiers upon which they may count for defense. 

?. Sr. Almonte will offer the special protection of the govern- 
ment to the colonists who are attached to it and shall even flatter 
their ambition by promising them further grants of land. 

8. Sr. Almonte shall attempt by as many means as may be 
at his disposal to paralyze the movements of the colonists, with 
the view of gaining time so that the supreme government, unbur- 
dened by the cares with which it today finds itself surrounded, may 
be able to dedicate all of its endeavors to the conservation of the 
integrity of the territory of the republic. 

9. As one of the reasons which must be advanced for Texas 
not being made into a state is that it does not have the population 
which the constitution requires, it may happen that the colonists 
will answer that it does have it, and in this event Sr. Almonte 
should find an excellent opportunity to gain time by saying that 
he has orders from the government to ascertain if actually there is 
or is not the required population, and by making an inspection of 
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each place, he will be able to waste all of the time which seems 
prudent so as not to give rise to suspicions. 

10. Finally, Sr. Almonte is authorized to do and promise 
everything which is in the power of the supreme government and 
which it can rightly grant, and of his Excellency, the Vice- 
President, etc. 

11. If the colonists wish to know anything about Sr. Austin, 
Sr. Almonte will answer that he has only been arrested on account 
of having been accused of having instigated a revolution in the 
colonies against the supreme government, but that it is hoped that 
he will clear himself, proving his innocence. 

12. The purpose of his commission concluded, Sr. Almonte will 
return to this capital and will make an oral report to the supreme 
government, notwithstanding that he shall previously have made 
one in writing from Texas.’ 

Almonte reached New Orleans on his way to Texas on February 
27, 1834. He was delayed a month in that city while measures 
were taken to investigate reports that Austin’s arrest would cause 
the colonists to rise in arms and that there would be reprisals in 
Béxar, Goliad, and Monclova, in which places there were no gar- 
risons to oppose them. Regarding the business which had been 
entrusted to him as being of the greatest importance, Almonte 
considered it to be his duty to work with prudence so, in spite of 
his personal preference to go direct to Galveston, he decided to 
go to Natchitoches, from which point he could communicate with 
his intimate friend, Colonel Bean, while correspondents in New 
Orleans were investigating the sentiment in Texas. That plan 
would enable him to obtain information from two different sources.® 

Ten days after his arrival at Natchitoches, Almonte reported to 
the Secretary of Foreign Relations that Austin’s imprisonment 
had not caused the alarm which had been feared; moreover, that 
Austin had been censured by the colonists and judged imprudent ; 
and that this belief was based upon information from the interior 
of Texas as well as upon that from Nacogdoches and from impres- 
sions gained at Natchitoches. Therefore, he took a more hopeful 
view of the situation, but still felt the imperative need of adequate 
garrisons for Texas. His analysis of the situation was that the 


7Private instructions of Almonte, ibid., Leg. 8, exp. 66. 

8Almonte to Secretary of Foreign Relations, March 4, 1834, University 
of Texas transcripts, Fom. Arch. C. y T.B., Leg. 8, exp. 66, No. 2; 
Almonte to Governor of Coahuila and Texas, March 4, 1834, University 
of Texas transcripts, Saltillo Archives, Leg. 29, exp. 1271, vol. 38, p. 11. 
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Mexican authority could yet be maintained in the colonies pro- 
vided 2,000 men were sent within four months, one section of 
the force to disembark in Galveston or Brazoria and the other 
to come by land to Béxar. Emigration from the United States 
was increasing daily, and it could only be stopped by the presence 
of troops.° 

More alarming news of which no record is available must have 
reached Almonte almost immediately because the very next day 
he recommended that two of the best battalions in active service 
be sent to Texas without delay. One of them should embark at 
Vera Cruz or Matamoras by the month of June, sail to New 
Orleans under some pretext, ask permission to ascend the river 
in steamships to Natchitoches (which permission Almonte thought 
would be granted because of treaty arrangements), and pass from 
there to Nacogdoches. This would enable the troops to be in 
Nacogdoches within two months from the date of embarkation 
and would be of value in two ways: it “would give an advan- 
tageous idea of our power to these people [of Louisiana] who 
regard us as capable of nothing . . .,” and it would impress 
the colonists with the belief that the government of the United 
States was in accord with that of Mexico in maintaining order 
in Texas. Since high waters commenced in Louisiana and Texas in 
December and lasted until April, the troops must be on their 
way by the coming June, or an entire year must elapse before 
the move could be undertaken, and then, perhaps, it would be 
useless. The other battalion should be sent at the same time to 
Anahuac by way of Galveston. Almonte considered it desirable, 
moreover, that two warships cruise between Galveston and Mata- 
moras and that additional troops be sent to San Antonio. He 
was convinced that the security of Texas would not be seriously 
threatened for a long time if these steps were taken as he sug- 
gested, but urged that there be no delay.’® 

The true character of Almonte’s mission was not known in 
Natchitoches, and he was taken to be one of the boundary com- 
missioners from Mexico. He cleverly allowed the mistake to go 
uncorrected since it aided him in investigating the attitude of 


9Almonte to Secretary of Foreign Relations, April 12, 1834, University 
of Texas transcripts, Fom. Arch. C. y T.B., Leg. 8, exp. 65, No. 10. 
10Almonte to Secretary of Foreign Relations, April 13, 1834, ibid., No. 14. 
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the people and gave him a degree of authority in correcting 
boundary disputes adverse to Mexico, as well as the belief that 
Mexico was indifferent in regard to her frontier. One American 
faction actually contended that the Neches instead of the Sabine 
was the true boundary, basing its amazing argument on the tra- 
dition that the Neches had been called the Sabine in earlier days 
because the sabine [cypress] trees abounded on its banks, whereas 
none of those trees were to be found on the banks of the Sabine in 
1834. Therefore, the Neches was the true Sabine! Another faction, 
however, opposed this attitude because it endangered land titles 
held under Mexico. ™ 

The dissatisfaction with the treaty boundary between the two 
republics which Almonte had encountered in Natchitoches was 
even more noticeable in Nacogdoches upon his arrival there on 
April 27, 1834. More credence was daily being given to the 
rumor that new negotiations were to be entered into, in which 
case the pretensions of the United States would be advanced to 
the Neches River. This fear of possible territorial encroachment 
led Almonte to recommend that a weekly mail service be estab- 
lished between Nacogdoches and the Sabine, to connect with that 
already being operated by the United States between the Sabine 
and Natchitoches. Commercial as well as political gains would 
result, but the greatest advantage of all would be the facility 
with which authentic news could be transmitted, thus counter- 
acting the erroneous reports that were constantly being circulated 
among the lower classes by political malcontents.’ 

A more cheerful aspect of the situation was encountered where 
it was least expected. Almonte was astonished at the state of 
abandonment in which he found the frontier and considered it 
surprising that land speculators had not realized their project of 
separation from Mexico. After the enforced withdrawal of Colonel 
Piedras in January, 1832, following the Velasco episode, Colonel 
Pedro Elias Bean was the sole person with military authority 
remaining in Nacogdoches, and “only his good offices and pres- 
tige . . . conserved order in this part of our territory in which 
a soldier has not been seen for almost two years.” That was 


11Almonte to Secretary of Foreign Relations, April 13, 1834, ¢bid., No. 11. 
12Almonte to Secretary of Foreign Relations, May 4, 1834, ibid., No. 16; 
same to the same, May 20, 1834, ibid., No. 21. 
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possible simply because the national government did have reliable 
friends among the numerous Anglo-American settlers; wisdom, 
however, dictated the assignment of troops to the frontier for the 
security of the settlement and the support of the civil authority.” 

The impartiality and honesty of the Commissioner’s inspection 
is evidenced time and again. The privilege granted to the Texans 
by a decree of May 19, 1832, which had provided for the duty- 
free admittance of certain enumerated articles, expired shortly 
after Almonte’s arrival at Nacogdoches. He felt that the devel- 
opment of the country necessitated the continuance of this policy 
for at least four more years and even advised important additions 
to the free list, including iron implements, steel tools, carts, wagons, 
household and kitchen equipment, thick sacking for baling cotton, 
and cords for the same purpose.** It is interesting to note that 
these recommendations encompassed the very things for which the 
conventions of 1832 and 1833 had petitioned. 

The Indian problem constantly held a prominent place in 
Almonte’s thoughts throughout the entire period of the inspec- 
tion. Many members of the Chacta tribe had already entered 
Texas from the United States, and others also desired permission 
to settle. Almonte recommended that such permission be granted, 
believing that Mexico could place no better barrier before the 
pretensions of the North Americans than the Chacta. Not only 
did he regard them as good warriors and excellent riflemen and 
agriculturalists; he believed that the treatment they had received 
at the hands of the United States would make them invaluable 
allies. Two other tribes were also desirous of settling, even offering 
in return to make war upon the Comanches, enemies of all races 
and tribes. The Commissioner felt that the national government 
should award land to the Chacta and should take advantage of 
every opportunity to secure friendly and industrious settlers and 
a strong militia, whose only cost would be the ammunition used 
and some inexpensive and occasional gifts. This was preferable 
to allowing the states to attempt to subject them to the restrictions 
applied to white settlers without regard to the fact that their lack of 


13Almonte to Pedro Lemus, May 6, 1834, University of Texas transcripts, 
Guerra, Frac. I, Leg. I, Operaciones Militares, Texas, 1834, pp. 35-37. 

144Almonte to Secretary of Foreign Relations, May 20, 1834, University 
of Texas transcripts, Fom. Arch. C. y T.B., Leg. 8, exp. 65, No. 22. 
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civilization made it impossible for them to comprehend coloniza- 
tion requirements.” 

A most interesting conference was held about forty miles north- 
east of Nacogdoches on June 1, between Almonte, accompanied 
by Colonel Bean, and some five hundred members of the Cherokee, 
Choni, Kikapoo, Creek, Delaware, Chacta, and Nacogdoches tribes. 
The plaint of the Chief of the Cherokees was that Mexico had 
failed to allocate permanently lands to his people in conformity 
with a promise made eight years earlier, and that consequently 
they were exposed to the danger of being despoiled of their cul- 
tivated lands by the Anglo-Americans, who had secured grants 
from the state governments. Almonte diplomatically allayed the 
fears of the Indians by assuring them that their welfare was a 
matter of concern to the government, and that his visit was an 
indication of the interest which Mexico and the President felt in 
them. Rather naively he reported: “They seemed well satisfied.” 
Estimating that the membership of the aforesaid tribes on Texas 
soil totaled 3,400 in 1834, Almonte concluded his report of the 
conference by submitting a farsighted recommendation to the 
Mexican government. He advised that these tribes be settled, 
but not in the manner used with the white settlers; rather, that 
they be assigned lands whose limits were marked by natural 
features, such as rivers or hills, because they could understand 
no other delineation.*® 

As had been anticipated by the ministry when Almonte’s instruc- 
tions were drawn, the arrest and imprisonment of Austin had 
important bearing upon the inspection of the province of Texas. 
All evidence points to an agreeable relationship of long standing 
between Austin and Almonte, but personal considerations neither 
blinded Almonte to his duties as Mexican commissioner nor tem- 
pered his recommendations. Nevertheless, it is pleasing to note 
that Austin rightly placed confidence in the fairness of the inspector 
and that their friendship was renewed after Almonte’s return to 
Mexico in the fall of 1834. In his earliest reports from Nacog- 
doches, Almonte referred to the official reproof of Austin issued 
by the ayuntamientos of San Felipe, Brazoria, and Harrisburg. 
How surprising it seems that Austin’s innumerable services to 


145Almonte to Secretary of Foreign Relations, May 5, 1834, ibid., No. 17. 
16Almonte to Secretary of Foreign Relations, June 16, 1834, ibid., No. 31. 
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the province should have been so easily overlooked by those who 
had benefited from them! This evident hostility of a group of 
the colonists toward Austin caused Almonte to credit the rumor 
that ten or twelve land speculators “associated with Austin” hoped 
to erect Texas into a state so as to dispose of the lands advan- 
tageously to themselves; but as the project had met with no 
success they were now working to induce the United States to 
buy Texas, hoping that a friendly reception of the proposal by 
the government would secure many new land purchasers in the 
United States.17 About three weeks later Almonte learned that 
these same ayuntamientos of Brazoria, Harrisburg, and San Felipe 
expected to petition formally the government for Austin’s release. 
Soon thereafter, that of Brazoria did solicit Almonte’s intercession 
in the matter. He was ignorant of the motive, but was inclined 
to attribute it to fear that Austin might disclose the names of 
those responsible for the revolutionary project and that they, 
knowing themselves to be guilty, feared arrest upon the arrival 
of the troops which everyone expected would soon be sent to the 
frontier. Almonte felt that if Austin were liberated, it should 
be only when troops could come to the frontier and when the 
security of the territory was no longer in doubt; otherwise, such 
leniency would be interpreted as a mark of weakness on the part 
of the government and might encourage those who ordinarily 
would not dare to sponsor the erection of Texas into a state.%* 
At some time during his stay in Texas, Almonte collected some 
anonymous letters bearing the signature “O. P. Q.”, which with 
good reason have been ascribed to Colonel Anthony Butler, the 
American minister to Mexico.’® It is unfortunate that specula- 
tion in Texas lands, which was so closely connected with attempts 
to induce the United States to purchase Texas or, that failing, to 
seize it under some pretext, should have involved Butler. Although 
Almonte was acquainted with the rumors that Butler was busy 
stirring up revolutionary sentiment in Texas, which he hoped 
might lead to annexation while his land claims were still pending, 


17Almonte to Secretary of Foreign Relations, May 4, 1834, ibid., No. 15. 


18sAlmonte to Secretary of Foreign Relations, May 20, 1834, University 
of Texas transcripts, Fom. Arch. C. y T. B., Leg. 8, exp. 65, No. 19; same 
to the same, June 16, 1834, ibid., No. 32. 


19K. C. Barker, The Life of Stephen F. Austin, 461. 
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the Mexican Commissioner at first found it impossible to believe 
that the representative of a friendly power could so far forget 
his duty as to write the “O. P. Q.” letters. Among the least 
offensive statements concerning Austin’s arrest and the attitude 
of the Mexican government we find: 


It suffices that he is a native of the United States of America 
for the hatred of this ignorant, fanatical and arrogant race to fall 
upon him; moreover, he is an inhabitant of Texas and this must 
increase and embitter that hatred. We may expect, therefore, to see 
him treated with all the rigor that the cowards use when they can 
do so with impunity... .”° 


Continuing, “O. P. Q.” sarcastically referred to the missions 
entrusted to Almonte and to a land commissioner, Colonel Noriega, 
as being intended to lull the Texans to sleep until Mexico had 
the means to oppress them, because it was not the intention of the 
government that they should ever be anything except slaves, and 
he expressed the supposition that the colonists would allow the 
Commissioners twenty-four hours in which to leave the country 
or be hanged! Despite his original skepticism Almonte had become 
convinced by July that Butler was the author of the seditious 
letters and even believed that he might be acting on secret instruc- 
tions. Consequently, he counselled Mexico to ask for Butler’s 
recall, basing this recommendation also upon the fact that Butler, 
through holding some land in his own name, was subject to the 
laws of the country and disqualified from serving as the diplomatic 
representative of another nation.** We.know, however, that Butler 
was not recalled until the end of the following year, and then only 
because of Jackson’s displeasure with him. 

Quarrels and dissensions in both the national government of 
Mexico and that of the state of Coahuila and Texas greatly com- 
plicated Almonte’s mission and, at the same time, made such a 
mission of inspection and understanding even more essential if 
Texas were not to be lost to the federation. Santa Anna openly 
adhered to Centralism and established his dictatorship in May, 


20“O.P.Q.” to Don B T A [B. T. Archer], January 28, 1834, University 
of Texas transcripts, Fom. Arch. C. y T.B., Leg. 8, exp. 64, No. 1. See also 
the letter signed “One who desires the prosperity of Texas,” February 8, 
1834, ibid., No. 2. 

21Almonte to Secretary of Foreign Relations, July 22, 1834, ibid., Leg. 8, 
exp. 65, No. 37. 
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1834, whereupon extreme Federalist opposition immediately mani- 
fested itself and, to make matters yet worse, open strife devel- 
oped between the two factions within the state of Coahuila and 
Texas. For purely local reasons Monclova pronounced against 
Santa Anna after Saltillo had declared itself favorable to him. 
As Almonte justly feared that this factional strife might set fire 
to the smouldering discontent of the Texans and transform it 
into open rebellion, the warm welcome extended by the Austin 
colonists upon his arrival in San Felipe on July 19 was an agree- 
able surprise to the Commissioner, knowing as he did that there 
had been talk earlier of arresting him and holding him as a hostage. 
It seems to have given him real pleasure to report “that so far 
there is no symptom of revolution in the colonies, and that pre- 
viously its inhabitants were manifesting satisfaction with the 
latest acts of the state and federal governments.” Nevertheless, 
Almonte recognized the danger latent in the situation, especially 
as the troops which he had demanded so insistently from the 
very beginning of his inspection could not be forthcoming now 
that Santa Anna was confronted with a revolution. Altered con- 
ditions made it seem advisable to Almonte that Austin should be 
released, as that step would assist, at least temporarily, in main- 
taining the peace.?* Almonte further recommended that the 
Supreme Government allow only a limited time for the state 
factions to compose their differences and remove this pretext for 
revolution from the colonists.** 

Almonte submitted to the ministry of Foreign Relations on 
June 14, 1834, a formal report upon Texas which encompassed 
the results of the inspection to that date and the conditions in 
which he found the province.** This document, tucked away in 
the archives of the Mexican government, has only recently become 
available and, until this happened, the invaluable and unrivaled 
source of information relative to Texas in 1834 was the Noticia 
Estadistica sobre Tejas (Statistical Report on Texas), published 
by Almonte in January, 1835.*° As Almonte said in his intro- 


22Almonte to Secretary of Foreign Relations, July 22, 1834, ibid., No. 36. 

23Almonte to Secretary of Foreign Relations, October 10, 1834, ibid., 
No. 44. 

24Almonte to Secretary of Foreign Relations, June 14, 1834, ibid., No. 26. 

25An excellent translation of Almonte’s Noticia Estadistica is that of Dr. 
Carlos Castafieda (see note 28, infra). 
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duction, he had no intention of publishing such a report when 
he returned to Mexico the preceding November because he had 
not had time to become acquainted with the great wealth con- 
tained in the vast territory of Texas and because, having made 
the inspection as an agent of the government, he did not feel free 
to make his findings public. However, so much interest had been 
manifested in the province and so many questions asked regard- 
ing it that he had asked for and obtained permission from the 
government to publish the statistical data which had formed part 
of his official reports. 

Highly educated and cultured as he was, Almonte was always 
intensely interested in advancing the cause of education. That 
interest is clearly manifest in the printed Noticia Lstadistica, 
just as it was in his letters, which constantly advocated the 
establishment of schools throughout the province. It dismayed 
him to find that the one school which had formerly been main- 
tained by the ayuntamiento of Béxar had been forced to close 
because of lack of funds, and that the department of Brazos had 
only one, near Brazoria. The department of Nacogdoches was in 
a much better condition from an educational standpoint than 
either Béxar or Brazos, having three primary schools located at 
Nacogdoches, San Augustine, and Johnsburg, but the Commis- 
sioner saw the great need of one where Spanish might be taught. 
Otherwise the language would disappear, as nothing but English 
was then spoken in that part of the republic. In a letter to the 
Governor of Coahuila and Texas, written on September 23, 1834, 
in which he summed up and correlated his earlier reports and 
recommendations, Almonte said: 

I shall not end these recommendations without calling the very 
particular attention of your Excellency to the need of primary 
schools in the towns of Nacogdoches, Béxar, Goliad, etc. If your 
Excellency cannot effectively compel the ayuntamientos of these 
towns to apportion funds for each to sustain a school from their 
taxes, rentals or sale of some land, etc., the unhappy youth will be 
abandoned to the most degenerate condition.?° 

As was natural, Almonte’s confidential reports included infor- 
mation which could scarcely be made public in the Noticia 


26Almonte to Governor of Coahuila and Texas, September 23, 1834, Uni- 
versity of Texas transcripts, Saltillo Archives, Leg. 29, exp. 1292, vol. 38, 
p. 114. 
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Estadistica. In accordance with his private instructions, which 
required him to report the number of fighting men upon whom 
the colonists might count in the event of an uprising and to 
inform himself as to the state of public opinion, he submitted 
this information in his letter to the Secretary of Foreign Rela- 
tions, dated June 14, 1834. Almonte estimated the number of 
people who could bear arms as follows: 


In the department of Béxar there could not be 


LATS ESL” 5/75 oa a ear ene er 300 men 
[TRAD OF 63070: ees ee ant ee B00) ** 
and in that of Nacogdoches..................06: 900 “ 


2,000 « 


Personal observation led Almonte to believe that sentiment was 
divided upon the question of erecting Texas into a state. The 
influential men of the department of Béxar did not appear to 
favor it; those of Nacogdoches considered it unwise to agitate 
the matter at that time, although feeling that it could not long 
be postponed; only in Brazos did a few constantly advocate the 
idea. The farmers of the three departments opposed it, some of 
them assuring Almonte that they were still very poor, that as 
things then were they paid no taxes of any kind, that freedom 
from taxation alone permitted them to provide the necessities, 
and that they would be ruined if obliged to support a govern- 
ment independent of that of Coahuila. This attitude, rational as 
it seemed to Almonte, did not blind him to the danger involved 
because, as he said, “the Anglo-American settlers are influenced 
by self-interest and not by patriotism.” Hence, the final words 
of his formal report reiterated the wisdom of the Supreme Gov- 
ernment making any sacrifice necessary in order to dispatch at 
least 500 men under a good leader to the frontier.** 

In closing it might be well to reproduce one chart concerning 
the commerce of Texas in 1834 and to condense into a second 
chart some information on population scattered throughout the 
Noticia Estadistica. These two charts follow: 


27Almonte to Secretary of Foreign Relations, June 14, 1834, University 
of Texas transcripts, Fom. Arch. C. y T.B., Leg. 8, exp. 65, No. 26. 
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COMMERCE 1N 1834 

















Department Imports in Exports in Total 
pesos pesos 
RR RARER eee Ae ei $ 40,000 $ 20,000 $ 60,000 
1 DOES I a  UCR S erEnT penAre a ree 325,000 275,000 600,000 
PRAUCGRAOONES © (5: /5, Sona ide eas cee 265,000 205,000 470,000 
$630,000 $500,000 





Approximate estimate of trade that passes 
to the interior of the Republic through the 
ports of Brazoria, Matagorda and Copano. . 270,000 
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THE POPULATION OF TEXAS IN 1834 

















Department Population in Munici- Persons living outside 
palities [Municipal- towns but subject to 
idades] or villages their jurisdiction 

MBCRBNS Sais oh a conic Sea acoe 4,000 

BNRIAT Ss. 0s hss aver aw ave 8,000 2,100 

WNacomdoches: ...6 <0. 5%. 9,000 1,600 

21,000 3,700 


Total population in 1834: 24,700 plus some 600 or 700 slaves in the 
department of Brazos.29 


HELEN WILiits Harris. 
Texas State College for Women. 


23Juan N. Almonte, “Statistical Report on Texas” (Castafieda, trans- 
lator), in The Southwestern Historical Quarterly, XXVIII, 212. 

20The Spanish word municipalidad included not only the town proper 
but the adjoining territory ruled by the ayuntamiento and corresponded 
more nearly to our county than to a city or town. The figures of the 
second column pertain to unorganized areas attached to the nearest 
ayuntamientos. 
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LOCATIONS OF THE EARLY SPANISH MISSIONS AND 
PRESIDIO IN NACOGDOCHES COUNTY? 


It is with the hope of being able to correct the errors into which 
other investigators have fallen in their attempts to locate the 
Spanish missions and presidio founded in East Texas by Captain 
Don Domingo Ramén in 1716, that I am prompted to give the 
results of my search for the exact sites of these buildings, erected 
220 years ago. 

The first serious attempt in recent years to locate the sites of 
these missions was made by Dr. Herbert E. Bolton.* His erroneous 
locations of the sites, which have since been accepted and followed 
by many writers, were due to his presumption that what was and 
is known as The Old San Antonio Road, was the route traversed 
by Ramon and Aguayo, when they built these missions. 

The importance of the work of Captain Ramon and his com- 
panions can hardly be overestimated, since the four missions and 
the presidio, as permanent settlements made in Texas by Spain, 
were only preceded by Isleta in El Paso County. This is disputed 
by the people of San Antonio, but I think that the diary of 
Ramon, as well as that of Espinosa, verify this statement. For 
example, Ramon says: 

Crossing two dry creeks we reached a water spring on level 
land, which we named San Pedro. There was sufficient water 
here for a city of one-quarter league, and the scenery along 
the San Antonio River is very beautiful, for there are pecan 
trees, grape vines, willows, elms and other timbers. We crossed 
said stream; the water, which was not very deep, reached to 
our stirrups. We went up the river, looking for a camping 
place, and we found a very fine location.* 


Father Espinosa, speaking of the same location, has this to 
say about San Antonio: 


1This paper was read at the meeting of the Texas State Historical Asso- 
ciation in Austin, Texas, on April 24, 1937. 

2Herbert E. Bolton, “The Native Tribes About the East Texas Missions,” 
Texas State Historical Association, The Quarterly, XI., p. 269. 

3Paul J. Foik, “Captain Don Domingo Ramén’s Diary of His Expedition 
into Texas in 1716,” in Preliminary Studies of the Texas Catholic Histori- 
cal Society, II, No. 5, p. 12. 
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From thence by northeast we entered the plain at the San 
Antonio River. At the end of the plain there is a small forest 
of sparse mesquites, and some oaks. To it succeeds the water 
of the San Pedro; sufficient for a mission. Along the bank of 
the latter, which has a thicket of all kinds of wood, and by 
an open path we arrived at the River San Antonio. This river 
is very desirable [for settlement] and favorable for its pleas- 
antness, location, abundance of water, and multitude of fish. 
It is surrounded by very tall nopals, poplars, elms, grapevines, 
black mulberry trees, laurels, strawberry vines and genuine 
fan-palms. There is a great deal of flax and wild hemp, an 
abundance of maiden-hair fern and many medicinal herbs. 
. . . Its luxuriance is enticing for the founding of missions 
and villages, for both its plains and its waters encourage 
settlement.* 


There is nothing in the above statements to indicate that there 
were settlements at San Antonio—either Indian or Spanish. 

Again quoting from the first of the above-mentioned diaries, 
Captain Ramon says, with reference to Nacogdoches, under date 
of July 8, 1716: 


This day I arrived in the town of Nacogdoches. . . .° 


I began my search with Mission Guadalupe, which was known 
to have stood in the city limits of Nacogdoches until 1800. Its 
site was soon located, with the aid of the Spanish records in 
Nacogdoches, for several of the grants to town lots between North 
Street and Banito Creek, refer to that stream as “the Creek of 
the Mission.” The grant to Juan José Sanches for his town lot,® 
under date of May 14, 1792, says his lot is bounded “on the north 
with lands of the mission,” while the procurador, in his descrip- 
tion of the lot, says it is “bounded on the north with the lot of 
the mission,” using the word solor, or building lot. This lot, ex- 
tending from the lot of of Juan José Sanches to the northern 
limits of the ancient corporation, was never granted to an indi- 
vidual, although after the disappearance of the old mission build- 
ing, it was occupied by Michel Sacco. This building lot of the 


4Gabriel Tous, “Ramén’s Expedition: Espinosa’s Diary of 1716,” in 
Preliminary Studies of the Texas State Historical Society, I, No. 4, pp. 9-10. 

5Foik, op. cit., p. 22. 

6Grant from Governor Saleedo to Juan José Sanches. Deed Records of 
Nacogdoches County, Texas, Book “D”, page 39. 
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mission extended east to North Street and west to the Baiito, or 
“Creek of the Mission.” 

In order to get a clear idea of the difficulties to be encountered 
in attempts to fix the location of Mission Concepcién and that 
of José de los Nasones, it will be necessary to inquire into the 
location of the road or roads leading from Nacogdoches towards 
the west, and to these missions and the presidio. 

Dr. Bolton assumed that the Old Bexar Road was the one over 
which these entradas travelled; hence his mistaken idea that the 
mission and presidio were built near Douglass. But at that cross- 
ing the road traversed low, river and creek bottom land for 1.7 
miles on the east side of the Angelina River, and if the mission 
had been built within half a league of this river, or as Aguayo states 
“less than half a league,” it would have been built on land subject 
to overflow, while the presidio, if placed on this same road at a 
distance of one league east, would be about one-half mile north 
of the town of Douglass, since the old San Antonio Road passed 
about that distance north of the town. This would place the 
presidio only six miles from Loco Creek, while the distance called 
for in the old diaries is four leagues, or approximately ten miles. 

The old records in Nacogdoches County show that there were, 
and still are, three crossings on the Angelina for the highway 
leading west; these were the Linwood, or Angelina, crossing on 
the north, the John Durst crossing on the south, and the “Buck- 
shot” crossing between the two. Examining the diaries of the 
Ramon expedition, Espinosa says, after crossing the Angelina: 

Further on there were poplars, walnut trees and oaks, and 
in the valleys many pines.’ 

Captain Ramon says: 

I crossed a river, which was very high, continuing on my 
journey to the northeast till I arrived at the town of Asinay.® 


These descriptions fit the southern, or John Durst, crossing 
exactly, but do not apply to either of the other crossings. In 
Pejia’s diary of the Marquis of Aguayo’s expedition we note: 


Learning from scouts whom he had sent out that the Santa 
Barbara [ Angelina] River, situated between the San Francisco 


7Tous, op. cit., p. 23. 
8Foik, op. cit., p. 22. 
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and the Nuestra Senora de la Asuncién [Concepcién] mis- 
sions, was very high, he ordered a bridge thirty varas in 
length built.® 


When the river is very high at the Linwood crossing the water 
spreads out over the bottom lands for a distance of nearly a mile, 
while a thirty vara (83-foot) bridge will span the Angelina at 
the John Durst crossing when the river is very high, since there 
are rather high bluffs on either side of the stream. 

Coming down to more recent years, in the case of Antonio 
Lazarin et al., vs. A. Hotchkiss et al., at the July, 1858, term of 
the District Court of Nacogdoches County, the Statement of 
Facts says: 


The road known as the Old San Antonio road in 1834 and 
1835 was the road leading from Nacogdoches to Douglass, 
crossing the Moral above where the road to John Durst’s 
does. This was sometimes called the old San Antonio road, 
but was made subsequent to the other, and that was the one 
that was generally called and known as the old San Antonio 
road, at that time and previous to that.’° 


But the really definite data concerning the location of Con- 
cepcién and the presidio is contained in two old Spanish land 
grants, together with testimony in litigation concerning one of 
these grants. 

In the grant to Barr and Davenport, the firm of Indian traders, 
the surveyor, in 1798, says he went 


to the place called the “Old Presidio” about eight leagues 
from the afore-mentioned town of Nacogdoches on this side 
of the Angelina River . . . conceding to him two leagues 
and a half to the north, two leagues and a half to the south, 
two leagues and a half to the west, which reached to the other 
side of the Angelina River, where marks and corners were 
placed, and to the east bounding with land of Don Bernardo 
Dortoland."* 


9Peter P. Forrestal. “Pefia’s Diary of the Aguayo Expedition,” in Pre- 
liminary Studies of the Texas Catholic Historical Society, I1, No. 7, p. 59. 

10The Case of Antonio Lazarin et al. vs. Archibald Hotchkiss et al. No. 
2369 in the District Court of Nacogdoches County, Texas. Statement of 
Facts filed with original papers of the District Court of Nacogdoches 
County, Texas, Drawer 62, Civil Papers. 

1lGrant from Spanish Government to Barr and Davenport and John 
Durst, Surveyor’s Report: Deed Records of Nacogdoches County, Texas, 
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An examination of the map of the Barr and Davenport, or John 
Durst, grant, as surveyed in 1843 by Albert A. Nelson, district 
surveyor, shows very clearly that this central starting point of the 
original surveyor of the grant, which was the site of the old 
“Presidio Nuestra Sefiora de los Dolores,’ of Captain Ramon, 
was where the two old roads, now known as the Lower Douglass 
Road to the Buckshot crossing, and the road from Douglass to 
Wells, intersected, a short distance west of the creek now known 
as Mill Creek, called by the Spaniards Los Terreros, and named 
by Aguayo as Nuestra Sefiora de la Asuncion Creek.’? 

With reference to the grant from Spain to Bernardo D’Ortolan, 
whose application was made in 1796, D’Ortolan made application 
for the land “adjoining the establishment of the mission of this 
town to the Old Presidio [village],” while the surveyor, in 1797, 
says: 

Giving him to the Old Presidio in the direction of the west, 
and in the direction of the east to the creek of the Alazan 
(Sorrel Creek), and in the direction from north to the Royal 
Road of San Antonio, and in the direction of the south to the 
marks made for the land pertaining to the Mission of this 
town.** 


Bernardo D’Ortolan was born in France, and came to the 
province of Louisiana, probably some time during the French 
occupation, prior to 1763. Settling on a plantation near Grand 
Ecore, in the parish of Natchitoches, he remained as a planter 
and a member of the presidial guard at Natchitoches, where he 
was a captain of militia, until about 1790, at which time he came 
to Nacogdoches and entered the presidial guard as lieutenant at 
that post under Lieutenant Colonel José Maria Guadiana. Soon 
after coming to Nacogdoches, he built his rancho, or country home, 
on the eastern bank of the Arroyo Loco, and christened it “San 
Bernardo of the Loco.” This was where the John Durst, or 


Volume B, page 291 ff. Original Grant in Spanish Archives of the General 
Land Office, Austin, Texas. 

12Grant from Mexican Government to Barr and Davenport and John 
Durst: General Land Office, Austin, Texas. Deed Records Nacogdoches 
County, Texas. 

13Grant from Spanish Government to Bernardo D’Ortolan, Surveyor’s 
Report: Deed Records of Nacogdoches County, Texas, Volume I, page 97 ff. 
Original Grant, formerly in Bexar Archives; now in Spanish Archives of 
the General Land Office, Austin, Texas. 
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Lower Douglass, road crossed the Loco, about ten miles west of 
Nacogdoches. 

When Lieutenant Ramon Miusquiz was ordered to pursue and 
arrest Philip Nolan and his band, in March, 1801, Bernardo 
D’Ortolan, then a lieutenant in the presidial guard at Nacogdoches, 
was left in charge of the garrison at the Old Stone Fort. 
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The two and one-half league grant to Bernardo D’Ortolan 
was one of the grants taken to San Antonio, probably by Governor 
Salcedo, and was never completed, but remained in the Béxar 
Archives. The claim of the descendants of Bernardo D’Ortolan 
was purchased by Charles Chevallier on March 28, 1845, and 
suit was then instituted against a number of people who had 
received patents to land laid upon various parts of this old Spanish 
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grant. The title to the grant remained in litigation from 1845 
to 1858, during which time it was twice appealed to the Supreme 
Court of Texas. 

It was in the trial of one of these cases, in 1855, No. 1187 of 
the District Court of Nacogdoches County, Texas, Haden H. 
Edwards, administrator of Charles Chevallier, deceased, vs. Russell 
Roark, that Vital Flores testified as follows: 


That the Camino Real was well known by that name as 
the road leading from the Town of Nacogdoches to Béxar 
from 1802 to 1838 and that the Loco Creek was then known 
by the same name that it is now, and that the Alasan Creek 
was then known by the name of Alasam, and the Dortolan 
Ranch was about two and a half or three miles south of the 
Camino Real or old San Antonio Road, and that the Salsan 
Creek is about two miles east of the Rancho of Dortolan upon 
the Loco Creek, and that the Old Mission was four or five 
miles to the south and west of the Rancho, and that the 
Lands of the Reverend Fathers was where John Durst used 
to live.** 

Vital Flores was born in Nacogdoches in 1790, and lived in 
the county for eighty years. His father and grandfather had 
come with Antonio Gil Ybarbo in 1779 and rebuilt the town of 
Nacogdoches. His grandfather, Gil Flores, was first lieutenant 
under Gil Ybarbo. Vital Flores testified many times in the courts 
of Nacogdoches concerning the early history of East Texa+, and 
he was conceded to be a credible witness. 

Having assembled the recorded evidence which I have already 
outlined, my next procedure was to follow, as nearly as jossible, 
the route indicated as having been taken by the men who built 
the missions, except to go in the opposite direction. 

The old Indian road probably left Nacogdoches near the little 
stream called by the Spaniards Agua Dulce, later given the name 
of Bridget’s Branch, and still later that of Rusk’s Brook, and 
passed “Nacogdoches on the Hill,” where the Spanish magazine, 
or arsenal, had formerly stood, and where Colonel Whistler’s Com- 
mand was stationed in 1836, at the time of the “Runaway Scrape,” 
to guard the United States border from Indian depredations. 


4The Case of Charles Chevallier by Administrator, Haden H. Edwards, vs. 
Russell Roark. No. 1187 in the District Court of Nacogdoches County, 
Texas. Statement of Fact filed with original papers in the office of the 
District Clerk of Nacogdoches County, Texas, Drawer 17, Civil Papers. 
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Adopting the more feasible route at present, however, I proceeded 
out the lower Douglass, or John Durst, road, by the site of the 
old Pedro J. Esparza Rancho, built during the latter part of the 
eighteenth century. Continuing westward, I passed the site of 
the home of José Ramén Chavana, built in 1805; further on was 
once the home of Juan de Acosta, who settled near the Ayletos 
and the Moral in 1802. 

Crossing the Moral, or Mulberry Creek, I skirted the southern 
boundaries of the 2,000-acre ranch and sawmill tract of Bill 
Goyens, the negro who had fled from a life of slavery in South 
Carolina in 1820 and had reached Nacogdoches by way of Gal- 
veston, probably with the pirate Lafitte. 

South of the old highway, and extending from the Moral to the 
Alazin, were the lands granted to Mission Nuestra Senora de 
Guadalupe de Nacogdoches, the southern border of which was 
the Angelina River, as shown by the Spanish land grants to 
Vicente Michelli and Bernardo D’Ortolan.*® 

Continuing along the northern border of the mission lands, I 
entered the confines of Rancho San Bernardo del Loco, and at 
the eastern edge of the Loco bottom passed the site of Don Ber- 
nardo D’Ortolan’s country home, built prior to 1796. 

I crossed Loco Creek, which the Marquis de Aguayo in 1721 
had named La Asuncién de Nuestra Sefora, and which he stated 
was four leagues from the presidio and four leagues from Nacog- 
doches. Crossing the Loco, I continued through the D’Ortolan 
lands a short distance west of Eden cemetery, turned southward 
and foilowed the old highway from Nacogdoches to Washington- 
on-the-Brazos, along which Sam Houston, Thomas J. Rusk, Chas. 
8. Taylor, William Clark and others rode with grim determination 
in February, 1836, with instructions to declare the independence 
of Texas. 

Stopping at a rural home one and one-fourth miles northeast 
of the Goodman bridge, where the John Durst bridge formerly 
stood, I made inquiry concerning “two bubbling springs of water” 
as noted by Father Espinosa in his diary of 1716, already referred 


Report of Surveyor of Vicente Michelli Grant: General Land Office, 
Austin, Texas. Deed Records, Nacogdoches County, Texas. 

Grant from Spanish Government to Bernardo Dortolan: General Land 
Office, Austin, Texas. Deed Records, Nacogdoches County, Texas, Book 
“T,” page 97. Translated copy shown in 19 Tex. Rep. 186. 
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to, as being at the site of Mission La Purisima Concepcion, when 
I was informed that these springs were just across the road, under 
the hill, from the farmer’s home. 

Even in their neglected and abandoned condition, choked with 
the sand and silt of two centuries, the location and appearance 
of these springs, would leave little doubt in the mind of the his- 
torian, of the verity of the mission site, especially since there 
was found, up the hill a short distance from the twin springs, 
two piles of native red rock, having every appearance of being 
the remains of the rock chimneys of Mission Concepcion. It is 
on that site that the Centennial Commission has erected the 
marker for this mission, 

It was here, more than two centuries ago, that Cheocas, chief 
of the Hainai and governor of the confederated Texas tribes, ruled 
his people. Here the Indian maiden, Angelina, first native mis- 
sionary to the East Texas Indians, guided the spiritual lives of 
her people. Here Father Margil de Jests conferred with Father 
Espinosa in their plans for the conversion of these simple, friendly 
people, the only civilized Indians north of Old Mexico. 

Reluctantly I wended my way westward toward the Angelina, 
the Santa Barbara of the Marquis of Aguayo, entering the city 
limits of the ghost town of Mount Sterling. Halting at the brow 
of the bluff, overlooking the Angelina, I looked down upon the 
stream where one hundred years ago John Durst had planned his 
wharves and docks of the future metropolis of East Texas. His 
hopes were blasted by the Cordova Rebellion of 1838, and now 
nothing remains of his once palatial home that stood near a beau- 
tiful spring which still flows, as clear as crystal, from the red rock. 

Turning north at the eastern end of Goodman bridge on the 
Angelina, I soon crossed Los Terreros, now known as Mill Creek. 
Continuing northward, along the old Indian road that led from 
the Hainai village to the village of the Nasones, at a distance of 
approximately one league, or 2.63 miles, from the site of Mission 
Concepcion, at the intersection with the John Durst road, I passed 
the rolling hill farm where the Old Presidio overlooked Mill Creek 
in 1716. 

Pejia’s diary of the Aguayo expedition, heretofore cited, says: 


On the twenty-ninth [of November, 1721] his Lordship 
arrived at the Texas presidio and here, in the form of a square, 
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but with only two bastions, delineated a fortress for a garrison 
of twenty-five soldiers. The bastions were to be built on diag- 
onal corners so that each might defend two curtains, each of 
which, including the demigorge, was to be sixty varas [167 
feet] long. The fortress will occupy a good site on a hill 
that overlooks the surrounding country, and all year round 
can count on water from Nuestra Senora de la Asuncién 
Creek, which passes close by.*® 

Continuing north-northeastward by the presidio site, crossing 
the Camino Real at Douglass, or rather about one-half mile north 
of Douglass, continuing on near the site of the village of the 
Nacones, not far from the present town of Nat, the old road 
goes on through Cushing, and out the Laneville road, crossing 
the Angelina River at a negro settlement called Anadarko, which, 
it is claimed, is the site of the village of the Nadachos. Just 
before reaching the northern line of Nacogdoches County, which 
is slightly more than a mile south of the Angelina River, about 
two miles north of Cushing, I came to an old abandoned Indian 
road which intersected the Cushing-Laneville road, and, driving 
along that road toward the east, entering an enclosure, I came 
to Dill Creek about seven-tenths of a mile from where I left the 
Laneville road. 

An examination of the map of Nacogdoches County will show 
that Dill Creek is the only creek of any size flowing to the north. 
At this point I might state that I have been unable to find any 
reference to Mission San José de los Nazones in any of the official 
records of Nacogdoches County, probably due to the fact that no 
land grants in that section antedate 1835. However, the descrip- 
tions given in the Spanish diaries heretofore referred to in con- 
nection with Mission Concepcion, together with the courses and 
distances given from Missions Guadalupe and Concepcién to Mis- 
sion San José, and the positive location of the sites of these other 
two missions, form a sufficient basis for our search. 

Father Espinosa, in his diary of 1716, says Mission San José 
“is located seven leagues northeast from Concepcién Mission.” 
Also he says: 


16Forrestal, op. cit., pp. 58-59. 
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The Captain gave me possession of the Mission of San Jose, 
fo) 
among the Nasoni and Nacono Indians, near a good-sized 
arroyo which runs to the north.’ 


Penia’s diary of the Aguayo expedition of 1721 says: 


In order to give the horses a rest the Governor left the 
battalion at this camp [the presidio] and went, with only one 
company, to the Mission of San Joseph de los Nasonis. The 
Indians of this mission, which is located eight leagues distant 
[northeast of Concepcidn], weleomed him with great demon- 
stration of joy.’s 
aptain Ramon, evic y referring to his trip from San José 

Captain Rar lently ref g to his trip f San José 
to Nacogdoches, though his language is somewhat vague, says: 

This day I arrived in the town of Nacogdoches, having 
travelled nine leagues to the southeast over a fertile country 
with plenty of pasturage, pines, oaks and many grape vines.?® 


Again, he says: 


I passed this day in the Mission of the Nasonis, having 
travelled ten leagues to the west over land equally as fertile 


as that which we passed, and inhabited by the said Indians.*° 


Captain Ramén must have taken a different route in leaving 
Nacogdoches, probably following the Camino Real to the inter- 
section of the road from Concepcién to San José, near Douglass, 
and following that road to San José Mission. 

Being informed by some of the old settlers near Dill Creek that 
the road I had followed to it was an old Indian road, I pursued 
my route to the creek, and there found a crossing evidently of 
great age, with a steppingstone ford across the sandy bed of the 
creek. 

After further examination of the hills overlooking Dill Creek 
to the west of the ford, I discovered on the crest of one hillock, 
which was just about large enough to accommodate the mission 
building, two piles of native red rock about thirty feet apart. Some 
of the stones appeared to have been burned black, indicating that 
they once had formed a part of the chimney of a building. This 


17Tous, op. cit., p. 24. 
18Forrestal, op. cit., p. 48. 
19Foik, op. cit., p. 22. 
20[bid., pp. 22-23. 
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small hill is just north of and adjoining the old Indian road, and 
on the south side of the road was a small mound of these same 
red stones, which might represent a kitchen cairn. While I was 
unable to find any trace of toolmarks on any of the stones, I did 
on one or two find small particles of a crude cement, mortar, or 
mud. 

Dill Creek is of sufficient size to furnish a plentiful supply of 
pure water for this mission. The site discovered is twenty-four 
miles northwest of Nacogdoches, and approximately twenty-one 
miles north-northeast from the site of Mission Concepcidn, con- 
tiguous to the only creek in that section of country flowing to 
the north. 

In conclusion, I wish to urge upon the publishers of Our Catholic 
Heritage in Texas the necessity of making a few corrections in 
Volume II of that work. One of these, on page 59, places Mission 
Concepcién 

a mile or two east of the place where the highway crosses the 
Angelina, near two springs not far from the present day Lin- 
wood Crossing.*? 
Also on the following page, Mission San José is placed 
about fifteen or sixteen miles northeast of the Hainai village, 
where the Mission of La Purisima Concepcién was estab- 
lished, on present day Bill’s Creek, near the north line of 
Nacogdoches County.” 

Then on page 152, it is stated: 


The actual site of the presidio is just west of the present 
location of the town of Douglas, on Thomas Creek, while that 
of the mission, which was about a league southwest of the 
presidio, is near the present Linwood crossing on the Ange- 
lina. The mission was slightly over a mile from the place 
where the road crossed the river, near two springs, in the 
middle of the Hainai or Aynay village.** 


Again, page 154, speaking of the refounding of San José de los 
Nazones by Aguayo in 1721, it is stated: 


Its location has been identified as having been on one of 
the tributaries of Shawnee Creek, near the north line of 


21Carlos E. Castafieda, Our Catholic Heritage in Texas, 1519-1936, II 
(The Mission Era: The Winning of Texas, 1693-1731), p. 59. 


221bid., p. 60. 
23Ibid., p. 152. 
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Nacogdoches County. This tributary is now known as Bill’s 
Creek.** 


The reference to “Bill’s Creek” as “one of the tributaries of 
Shawnee Creek,” should be Dill Creek, one of the tributaries of 
the Angelina River. Dill Creek is named for James Dill, the first 
alcalde of Nacogdoches after the Mexican Revolution in 1821. He 
is said to have settled on that creek soon after the Indian trader 
came to Texas, about 1790. 

There are also some errors in The Geography of Texas,°° by 
Smith and Walker, that should be corrected, as will be noted on 
pages 64 and 65: Mission Concepcién at San Antonio is stated 
to have been erected there in 1716, when in fact it was built in 
1731, after the abandonment of the mission of the same name in 
Nacogdoches County. Then on page 65 is shown a picture of 
Mission San Francisco de la Espada at San Antonio, with the 
statement that it was erected in 1690, and is the oldest of all 
the Texas missions. It also was erected in San Antonio in 1731, 
after its abandonment in East Texas. 

R. B. BLAKE. 


Nacogdoches, Tezas. 


24] bid., p. 154. 
25H. Smith and Walker, The Geography of Tewas, pp. 64-65. 
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ANALYSIS OF THE WORK OF THE GENERAL COUNCIL, 
PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT OF TEXAS, 1835-1836 


II 
(Continued from the April, 1937, Number.) 
FINANCE 


One of the elements necessary to the complete success of any 
government is a well filled treasury. This the Provisional Govern- 
ment did not have. By the organic law the governor and Council 
were empowered to contract a loan of one million dollars and to 
levy and collect impost and tonnage duties ;* a liberal interpreta- 
tion of that document might have given them authority to levy 
taxes. Attempts were made to raise funds by practically every 
means known to governments, but little actual money found its 
way into the treasury during the brief tenure of the Provisional 
Government. Despite their lack of success, the attempts made to 
procure funds, and the conditions provided for disbursement of 
public monies and recognition of the accounts which could not 
be paid are of interest. 

The committee on finance was one of the five standing com- 
mittees, and guided the Council in fiscal matters. The office of 
treasurer was proposed in the organic law, and had been urged by 
the governor in his initial message. An ordinance creating the 
office was signed by the governor an January 26, following his 
veto of an earlier proposal. It was the duty of the treasurer to 
receive and disburse all “monies and securities” belonging to the 
Provisional Government. Disbursements were to be made upon 
order of the General Council, approved and signed by the governor, 
and attested by the secretary to the executive. This method was 
somewhat tedious, but had the advantage of being safe. The treas- 
urer, in the performance of his duties was to be advised by the 
committee on finance. This officer was required to give bond to 
the governor, in the amount of one hundred thousand dollars,? 
an unusually large amount in view of the small sum of money 


1Gammel, Laws of Texas, I, 539. 
2Ibid., I, 928. 
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actually to come into his keeping, but Texans were optimistic in 
1835. Joshua Fletcher was chosen treasurer pro tem. of the pro- 
visional government,® and was later given the permanent appoint- 
ment. 

The Council soon came to dislike the constant consideration of 
financial matters involving only a very few dollars, and December 1, 
the committee on state and judiciary proposed a measure simpli- 
fying the procedure of drawing drafts on the treasurer. The com- 
committee on finance was to draw an order on the treasurer for any 
account owed by the government, which order was to be signed 
by the chairman of the committee, and was to be a sufficient 
voucher in settlement of accounts with the treasurer. The com- 
mittee on finance was to report all such orders to the Council in 
order that they might be placed on record.* Governor Smith 
thought that the new method was more simple than wise, and 
was also convinced that it placed too much authority in the hands 
of the committee. He accordingly vetoed the measure. The Coun- 
cil, however, was determined to free itself from the continuous con- 
sideration of trivial accounts, and proceeded to pass the ordinance 
over the veto.° 

The finance committee had no desire to take upon itself the 
entire burden cast aside by the Council, and, December 11, Henry 
Millard, the chairman of this committee, offered a resolution cre- 
ating a standing committee on public accounts, “to consist of one 
member from each of the principal standing committees, except 
the committee of finance, with the chief clerk of the state and 
judiciary and finance committees, who shall act as clerk or sec- 
retary of said committee of public accounts.” It was the duty of 
this committee to “receive, audit, and register” the accounts pre- 
sented to the Council, keep an accurate record of them, and report 
twice each week.® The resolution was adopted, and Royall, Parker, 
West, and Kerr were appointed to serve on the new committee. 

The system was still unsatisfactory, and December 26, Wyatt 
Hanks presented an ordinance creating the offices of auditor and 
comptroller of public accounts. The measure was passed by the 


sIbid., I, 592. 
4Ibid., I, 950. 
sIbid., I, 645. 
6Ibid., I, 652. 
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Council, but vetoed by the governor, who objected to the wording 
of the ordinance as being ambiguous.* The Council refused to 
believe the ordinance poorly written, and it was promptly passed 
over the veto. 

This measure abolished the committee on public accounts, and 
created an auditor and a comptroller as the fiscal officers of the 
government. It was made the duty of the auditor to examine all 
claims against the government, admit those claims found to be 
just, and keep an accurate record of all claims so admitted. Claims 
for less than $4,000 were to be presented by the auditor to the 
comptroller for examination and approval. If a claim for less 
than $4,000 was approved by the comptroller, the auditor was 
to draw a draft on the treasurer in payment, which draft was to 
be countersigned by the comptroller. Claims for more than $4,000 
were to be presented by the auditor to the Council for approval, 
or, in case the Council was not in session, to the governor. When 
approved by the Council, or by the governor, the claim was to 
be disposed of in the same manner as smaller claims. Drafts in 
payment of claims were to be carefully numbered by the auditor 
who was to keep a strict record of them. Both auditor and comp- 
troller were required to make weekly reports to the Council if in 
session, and in the absence of the Council to the governor.’ John 
W. Moody was appointed auditor and John H. Money comptroller.® 

The life of an auditor was none too easy in those days, and in 
a short time Moody was being investigated for failure to make a 
report. His failure to report was due to lack of paper, ink, quills, 
and other things necessary to the successful operation of an 
auditor’s office. The committee recommended that he be allowed 

25 with which to purchase necessary supplies, but the reso- 
lution was tabled.?° 

Some members of the house were still of the opinion that the 
treasury was not operating as it should, and December 7, R. R. 
Royall presented an ordinance “for the better accommodation of 
claims against the treasury.” The treasurer was ordered to have 
printed $150,000 in treasury notes. These notes, in denominations 


Ubid., I, 712. 
s[bid., I, 1003-1008. 
oIbid., I, 717. 
lofbid., I, 774. 
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of from $1.00 to $100, were to be printed in “neat form,” and were 
to be received in payment for land, or any other public dues. They 
might be redeemed with any money, not otherwise appropriated, 
which happened to find its way into the treasury. Government 
agents were to receive these notes at face value in payment of 
dues, but in making their reports should pay to the government 
no more notes than they had actually received in payment of 
dues.1!_ Four members of the Council, Clements, Kerr, Barrett, 
and Tucker were opposed to the measure. Investigation fails to 
indicate that these notes were issued, and in all probability they 
were not, as Smith refused to sign the ordinance and it was not 
signed by Robinson until January 20, at which time the Council 
was unable to muster a quorum. 

By January 15 it was apparent that the Council was soon to 
be without a quorum, and plans were made for the operation of 
the government when the Council could no longer act. Barrett 
introduced a resolution, January 16, providing for the appoint- 
ment of a committee on finance to consist of four members. The 
committee was to have all powers in matters of finance that had 
belonged to the Council, and was to perform all acts “connected 
with the object of their appointment,” as completely as the “Council 
has heretofore done.”'? This resolution was adopted January 17, 
the last day the Council claimed to have a quorum, and was signed 
by Robinson. 

Following this discussion of the means by which the government 
saw fit to recognize the claims of its citizens, it should be of interest 
to examine more closely the nature of the accounts studied and 
approved by the Council, its committees, the auditor, and the 
comptroller. It was resolved by the Council, December 2, to appro- 
priate $25 to cover the expenses of Stephen McLaughlin while 
bearing an express from Nacogdoches to the army. Two days later 
the account of Baker and Borden for printing, amounting to 
$593.75, was allowed. December 9, an ordinance was introduced 
authorizing the governor to draw upon the commissioners to the 
United States in favor of Bartolomé Pajes for $867 in payment 
for fifty-one horses pressed into service by Captain Dimitt, com- 
mandant of the garrison at Goliad. A similar order was given, 


11[bid., I, 1033. 
12Jbid., I, 799, 1049. 
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December 13, in favor of Juan Jervitt, in payment for horses 
purchased from him by Dimitt; this time, however, the treasurer 
was authorized to draw the draft on the commissioners. On 
Christmas day William L. Armstrong was granted $10 for his 
services in the volunteer army, and the following day N. Roderigues 
was allowed $25 for taking care of horses. Royall, January 7, 
introduced a resolution allowing $100 to G. Logan, who had been 
wounded at Bexar.'* These, of course, are simply a few repre- 
sentative petitions, but serve to show the amount of time the 
Council would have had to devote to claims had it attempted to 
handle all of them. 

Despite the fact that the Council devoted much time to the 
regulation of disbursements, a far more serious problem, and one 
which was not successfully solved, was the creation of a revenue. 
Gouge somewhat uncharitably states: 


They turned their attention to the ways and means which 
other governments have resorted to in times of exigency. They 
found that they might all be resolved into taxing, borrowing, 


begging, selling, and (if it be permitted to use such rough 


words), robbing and cheating, and they appear to have deter- 
mined to try all six.** 


There is a degree of exaggeration in applying the terms begging, 
robbing, and cheating to the attempts to raise revenue; and in 
reality there was little taxing and selling, while the borrowing 
was authorized by the Consultation and approved by the Con- 
vention. 

Almost immediately following its organization the Council 
turned some attention to the creation of a revenue, but it was 
not until November 27, that the committee on finance made an 
interesting, though verbose, report on the ways and means avail- 
able to the Provisional Government. In this lengthy report it 
was stated that revenue could be raised by the sale of public lands, 
a tax of one dollar per capita on all slaves over fourteen and 
under fifty years of age, a tax on foreign tonnage, an export tax 
of one-fourth cent per pound on cotton, and duties on imports. 
Of these means import duties could most speedily be made prac- 
ticable. The picture here presented of the potential resources of 


131 bid., 1, 615, 620, 643, 659, 694, 702, 715, 747. 
W4William M. Gouge, The Fiscal History of Texas (Philadelphia, 1852), 24. 
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the government was “flattering and exhilarating,” but the com- 
mittee could not believe the immediate needs of the government 
could be met in this way, and suggested a loan as being the only 
practical means of supplying the government with an immediate 
revenue. An ordinance was presented authorizing the creation of 
a loan for the use of the Provisional Government.*® 

Since all were agreed that the condition of the treasury could 
be most speedily relieved by means of a loan, the attempts of the 
Council to raise money in that way will be given first attention. 
As early as November 19, the committee on state and judiciary 
was instructed to prepare an ordinance pledging the public land and 
the faith of the country for the payment of principal and interest 
of money borrowed, or property purchased by agents of the Coun- 
cil.1* No independent ordinance of this nature was reported, but 
the pledge was included in the various ordinances providing for the 
creation of loans. A select committee to prepare instructions to 
the agents to the United States reported, November 21, that a 
general act concerning the instructions should originate in the 
committee on state and judiciary, with the instructions then to 
be given the commissioners by the governor. The committee took 
the liberty, induced by the “emergency and great press of busi- 
ness,” to introduce an ordinance authorizing Thomas F. McKinney, 
a Velasco merchant, to borrow one hundred thousand dollars, and 
requiring that the governor issue to him the necessary instruc- 
tions.‘7 Payment of the loan was not to be required in less than 
one year, and the rate of interest was not to exceed ten per cent.?® 
In passing this ordinance the Council was simply recognizing 
authority which had been extended to McKinney several months 
earlicr by the Permanent Council, and which had later been 
approved by the Consultation.*® Governor Smith had made no 
mention of such a loan in his message to the Council, and was 
unwilling for that body to assume the initiative in such a manner. 
He accordingly vetoed the ordinance. For the first time the 


15Gammel, Laws of Texas, I, 593-597. 
16] bid., I, 574. 
17Jbid., I, 579. 
1s] bid., I, 922. 
loJbid., I, 513. 
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Council made use of the power of annulling the executive veto, 
and the ordinance was repassed by their unanimous vote.?° 

McKinney was willing to undertake the task, but felt the 
authority should be granted the firm of McKinney and Williams, 
and not McKinney as an individual. Accordingly a second ordi- 
nance was passed January 8, giving the instructions to McKinney 
and Williams. They were to borrow $100,000 if possible, but if 
they were unable to get the full amount they might negotiate for 
any part of it. In case the loan was made for a period of four 
years or more the commissioners to the United States were to be 
informed of the transaction. The firm was authorized to retain 
a sufficient amount of the loan to reimburse them for their ad- 
vances to the Provisional Government, and it repealed all earlier 
ordinances that gave a similar power to McKinney.*? This ordi- 
nance, which in an earlier form was the first to be passed over 
the veto, was the last measure signed by Henry Smith. 

After spending some time in secret session and in committee 
of the whole the Council adopted, December 4, an ordinance cre- 
ating the loan for $1,000,000 which had been authorized by the 
Consultation.*? The loan was to be negotiated by Austin, Archer, 
and Wharton, any two of them, or any one of them. It was to be 
arranged at the best terms afforded by the market, and under no 
condition was to be at a higher interest rate than ten per cent. 
The loan was to take the form of ten bonds, of $100,000 each, 
which were to be prepared by order of the governor, signed by 
the governor and the president of the Council, and attested by 
the secretaries. They were to run for a period of not less than 
five, nor more than ten years. All money obtained from the sale 
or pledge of the bonds, “or loan otherwise effected,” was to be 
deposited in New Orleans banks subject to orders of the Pro- 
visional Government.** These original instructions were modified 
from time to time by ordinances ordering the purchase of supplies 
and equipment for army and navy. 

The governor was ordered, December 6, to give to each of the 
commissioners a draft on McKinney and Williams for $500. By 
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the same ordinance the commissioners were empowered to draw 
upon any agent or bank having funds belonging to Texas for 
the sum of $2,000 each, in order to defray the expenses of their 
mission.** 

The commissioners corresponded with the governor and the 
Council as often as conditions demanded, but the Council had 
ceased to exist by the time they succeeded in borrowing any 
money, and the report of their success was consequently referred 
to the Convention for ratification. A committee of the Conven- 
tion reported March 9, that the terms of the loan were none too 
attractive, but were possibly the best that could be had under 
existing circumstances, and accordingly recommended that the 
arrangement be ratified.?° 

As has been seen, the committee on finance in its verbose report 
of November 27, proposed the adoption of import duties and 
tonnage duties. In keeping with the recommendation of its com- 
mittee the Council, December 8, passed an ordinance “establishing 
and imposing Duties on Imports and Tonnage, and for other pur- 
poses.”** It was signed by the governor without comment. 

The ordinance created six revenue districts along the coast and 
named a port of entry for each, as follows: 


District Port 
EE ee 
NE UN 6.55 ve ens k Sereda denen e se Galveston 
ERIUZES MUR Na ic ec OG a oes BRK RES SS Brazos 
EE eT eT Te ee eee ee ee ee Matagorda 
| NCES OE eee re a ....La Bacca 
ee ee eee ee ere Copano 


Tn addition to the six districts along the coast, a seventh district 
was created to include all of the eastern border of Texas from 
the mouth of the Sabine to the Red River. The place of entry 
and collection for this district was to be “the residence of Maxa- 
million, near the Sabine River.” Collectors for the various dis- 
tricts were to be appointed by the governor and Council. There 
was levied a duty of twenty per cent on all goods entitled to a 
debenture at the port of exportation, and a duty of ten per cent 
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on all imports not entitled to a debenture. A system of credit 
was established which gave credit to the large importer. Duty 
amounting to less than $100 had to be paid in cash. If the duty 
amounted to more than $100, but less than $500, credit was to 
be granted for sixty days; and in case the duty on a given ship- 
ment was more than $500 credit was to be given for a period of 
six months. The penalty for smuggling was forfeiture of the 
goods plus a fine which was not to exceed the full value of 
the goods. A smuggler who failed to pay his fine was to serve 
eighteen months in jail.?? 

This ordinance was hurriedly drawn and members of the Council 
were not well pleased with it. Royall presented a supplementary 
measure, December 13, which was immediately passed by the 
Council.** A tonnage duty of $1.25 was levied on each ship of 
more than ten tons burthen which arrived in Texas from a foreign 
port. The duty on all “whiskey, American gin, rum and brandy” 
was changed from an ad valorem duty to a specific duty of 
twelve and one-half cents per gallon.”® 

The Council was still dissatisfied, and December 19 a select 
committee appointed for the purpose of revising the revenue laws 
made its report. The committee pointed out several objections to 
the original ordinance, and suggested a general revision.*® The 
committee proposal was passed by the Council, December 27, and 
was approved by the governor on the same day. 

The revenue district including the boundary of Texas from the 
mouth of the Sabine to the Red River was slightly changed, and 
was given the name of Milam. The port of entry for this district 
was changed from Maxamillion’s to Earles’. The other districts 
remained practically the same, with the exception that the district 
of Jackson was given the name of La Bacca. Commissioners were 
to be appointed by the Council and commissioned by the governor. 
In all cases assistants were to be appointed by, and bonded to, 
the commissioners, who were in turn bonded to the governor. The 
duty on products entitled to a debenture at the port of exportation 
was increased to twenty-five per cent, while the duty on commod- 
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ities not entitled to a debenture was increased to fifteen per cent. 
An exception was made in the case of whiskey, rum, gin, and 
brandy—all of American manufacture—in that these products 
were to pay a specific duty of twelve and one-half cents per gallon. 
All goods brought to Texas by immigrants for their own use were 
to be free of duty, as were bacon, pork, breadstuffs, lumber for 
building, and supplies expressly imported for the use of the gov- 
ernment. All international vessels of more than ten tons burthen 
were to pay a tonnage duty of $1.25, while all vessels engaged in 
the coasting trade were to pay a tonnage duty of twelve and one- 
half cents per ton. All vessels were to pay an entrance fee of 
$2.00 and a clearance fee of $3.00. Under the revised ordinance 
duty of less than $300 had to be paid in cash, sixty days credit 
was allowed on duty of more than $300 and less than $500, while 
shipments requiring the payment of more than $500 were allowed 
credit for a period of four months. When credit was extended, 
suitable bond had to be furnished the collector. The penalty for 
smuggling remained the same, and was the forfeiture of the goods, 
plus a fine not exceeding the value of the goods. Smugglers 
unable to pay the fine were to serve a prison term of eighteen 
months. Of the confiscated goods, one-half was to go to the state, 
one-fourth to the informer, and one-fourth to the collector of the 
district involved for prosecuting the case. Vessels engaged in 
smuggling were to be confiscated and the crew fined and impris- 
oned. All vessels navigating Texas waters were to be licensed, if 
under twenty-one tons burthen, or registered, if over twenty-one 
tons burthen. Pilots were to be appointed and licensed by col- 
lectors of the various districts, and were to receive “two dollars 
per foot for each foot of water that the vessel may draw,” when 
they had piloted a vessel into port. The captain of a vessel was 
under no obligation to take a pilot, and if he saw fit to pilot 
his own vessel into port he was to pay only “half pilotage.”*? 
This ordinance was an improvement over its predecessor, and 
apparently met with the approval of the Council as there was 
no further discussion of the subject. 

The duties were to become effective immediately, and for this 
reason did not meet the approval of Thomas F. McKinney, who 
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wrote the Council that the ordinance would work a serious handicap 
on the firm of McKinney and Williams. According to McKinney, 
he and Williams had devoted so much of their time to the service of 
the government, that they had delayed making their purchases, 
and found their goods subject to the tariff, while their competitors, 
who had devoted no time to the welfare of the country, had stocked 
their shelves before the import duties became effective. In answer 
to this letter the Council passed an act exempting McKinney and 
Williams from payment of duties on all goods shipped before the 
ordinance was passed.** This exemption was not to extend to 
any future purchases of the firm. 

For some reason the Convention decided the Provisional Gov- 
ernment had no authority to levy tariff duties, and adopted a 
resolution declaring “that the act of laying imposts, passed by 
the provisional government is null, void and of no effect;” and 
all duties that had been collected were ordered returned.** This 
was done in spite of the fact that the Provisional Government was 
specifically granted this power by the organic law. 

During the tenure of the Provisional Government numerous 
gifts were made to Texas by her own citizens, and by citizens of 
the United States. It would be futile to list all of these con- 
tributions, but some must be listed since Gouge implies that the 
acceptance of these gifts was no less than official begging. General 
Houston presented the Council with $100, November 30, which 
was the contribution of John Hutchins, of Natchez, Mississippi. 
The Council promptly adopted resolutions thanking the donor. 
The agents of Texas to the United States were authorized to 
receive all monies and donations of any kind offered them. Early 
in December the treasurer received a United States note for $1,000; 
seemingly this was of too large a denomination to be of use in 
Texas, as the Council adopted a resolution instructing the treasurer 
to pass the bill to Thomas Gay for a similar amount in cash or 
smaller bills. A resolution of December 30 recognized a loan of 
$1,100 made the government by William Brookfield.** Numerous 
other gifts of money and supplies were made as reference to the 
journal will show. 
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Closing the land offices naturally precluded the sale of the 
public domain as a means of raising revenue. The Council made 
tardy efforts, however, to collect fees due the government for land 
previously purchased. An ordinance appointing collectors of public 
dues was passed December 28, and was immediately followed by 
a supplementary one. Together they provided one collector of 
dues for each of the departments, and such assistants as he might 
think necessary. The collector was to make quarterly returns to 
the treasurer, and was to be allowed ten per cent of his collec- 
tions provided the total amount received by him was never to 
exceed $1,000 per year. They were to be governed by the laws 
which had previously governed collectors in Texas, and all per- 
sons acting as collectors without authority of the Council were 
ordered to cease their operations, and turn over the money in their 
possession to the newly appointed officials. The collectors were re- 
quired to receive as payment for public dues such treasury orders 
as had been lawfully passed, but were required to take oath that 
they were submitting to the treasurer only those orders actually 
received in payment of dues.*® A second supplementary act was 
passed just before the Council became inoperative. This act gave 
to commissioners power to receive in payment of an account a 
treasury order of more than the necessary amount. He was to 
endorse upon the order the amount for which it was accepted, and 
return it to the owner, taking triplicate receipts for the amount 
paid. If followed, this policy undoubtedly made necessary some 
intricate bookkeeping. It was also provided that any person owing 
the government might pay all that he owed, whether the total 
amount was due or not. In case this was done several receipts 
were to be issued, the same as would have been done had the 
amount been paid in separate installments.*° This ordinance was 
signed by Robinson. 

The government also took charge of stamp paper—at least that 
in possession of the officer at San Felipe. Kerr was made a com- 
mittee of one to get the paper, and reported to the Council that 
the stamp officer had turned over to him fifty-three sheets of 
signed stamp paper, and one hundred and twenty-two sheets of 
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unsigned stamp paper. The paper was promptly disposed of, and 
the money placed in the treasury.** 

From time to time the Council authorized the sale of public 
property for which there was no immediate need. For example, 
Claiborne West was appointed, January 7, to sell a horse which 
had been pledged by an express rider, and redeemed by the Council 
for $14. West reported, January 8, that the horse had been sold 
for $36 and the money placed in the treasury.** A resolution was 
adopted, January 16, instructing the sheriff of each municipality 
to take charge of all public property in his municipality, and to 
sell at public auction any property which seemed to be “wasting 
away.” The sheriff was to receive for his services ten per cent 
of the money obtained from the sales.*° 

This completes a discussion of the taxing, borrowing, begging, 
selling, and cheating mentioned by Gouge. Robbing will be dis- 
cussed in another connection. According to Gouge the proposed 
issuance of treasury notes was cheating, while the issuance of 
letters of marque and reprisal was robbing. 

With all of these efforts on the part of the Council, the treasury 
in March, 1836, was exactly as it had been in November, 1835, 
that is, empty. The only difference being that in March, 1836, 
the debt of the state was considerably greater. A report by the 
treasurer, March 1, 1836, stated that the actual money handled 
by his office since November 28, 1835, had been $3,981.85.4° The 
report of the auditor to the Convention, March 14, 1836, indicated 
the government debt as of March 10, 1836, to be $46,530.95; of 
this amount $39,835.44 was due to military operations.** 


InpIAN AFFAIRS 


The Texans greatly feared an Indian uprising, and all were 
convinced that campaigns against the Mexican forces would be 
much more successful if soldiers and civilians could be convinced 
that the Indians would remain at peace. Not only would it be 
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possible to raise a larger army, but all men mustered into service 
could be used against the Mexican forces, and more easily bring 
the war to a successful conclusion. This fact was recognized by 
the Consultation when, November 13, the members of that body 
signed a solemn decree to deal fairly and justly with the Cherokee 
Indians and their twelve associate bands. This decree guaranteed 
to the Indians peaceable enjoyment of their lands. All grants, 
surveys, and locations of lands made within the bounds of terri- 
tory claimed by the Indians, after settlement by the Indians, were 
declared null and void. The delegates expressed a desire that the 
Cherokees and their associate tribes should “remain our friends in 
peace and war; and if they do so, we pledge the public faith for 
the support of the foregoing declarations.”* 

The organic law, as did the above-mentioned decree, made it a 
duty of the governor and Council to treat with the Indians con- 
cerning their land claims, and to gain their friendship if possible.? 
This matter was placed before the Council by the first message of 
Governor Smith, who requested that it be given the attention 
necessary for the restoration of friendship.* 

The Council devoted its first attention to needs of the army in 
the field, and it was not until December 17, that the committee 
on Indian affairs made its report. The committee suggested that 
Sam Houston, John Forbes and John Cameron be appointed com- 
missioners to treat with “the Cherokee Indians, and their twelve 
associate bands,” under instructions to be issued by the governor 
and Council. It was proposed that any two of the commissioners 
should have ample authority to conclude a treaty, and report it 
to the Council for approval and ratification.* The report of the 
committee was adopted, but the accompanying resolution was 
ordered to lie on the table, and it was not until December 22 that 
the resolution was formally adopted, and Governor Smith was 
asked to issue the necessary commissions.° 

Resolutions instructing the commissioners were adopted Decem- 
ber 26. They were to proceed to Nacogdoches and make a treaty 
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with the Indians. They were to be guided by the declaration of 
the Consultation, to follow a course of justice and equity toward 
the Indians, and at the same time to protect all honest claims of 
white settlers. The commissioners were definitely ordered to pro- 
vide in the treaty that the Indians were never to alienate their 
lands to any party save the government of Texas, and in return 
the government was to purchase their claims at any time in the 
future at a fair and reasonable valuation. Governor Smith was 
to give the commissioners such other instructions as he might 
think necessary to preserve peace with the Indians, and, if pos- 
sible, to obtain their services in the field against Mexican forces.® 
These acts were approved by the governor, but the commissions 
and necessary instructions were not issued until several weeks 
later. John Cameron found other duties to demand his attention, 
and Houston and Forbes proceeded to treat with the Indians. On 
February 23, they entered into a treaty in accordance with the 
decree of the Consultation.? At this time the Council had been 
inoperative for more than a month, while Robinson and Smith 
each claimed executive authority. The commissioners reported 
their treaty to Smith,® and it was presented by him to the Con- 
vention. A committee of the Convention reported that the treaty 
was as favorable as could be made under existing conditions, and 
recommended that it be ratified.° The Convention did not follow 
the advice of its committee, and the treaty was never ratified. 
The committee on Indian affairs was again forced into action, 
January 17, following receipt of a letter from Colonel J. C. Neill, 
commandant at Béxar, concerning the Comanche Indians. The 
committee proposed the appointment of five commissioners, who 
were to proceed to Béxar and treat with the Comanches on the 
most favorable terms in order to secure their friendship; they 
were not, however, to sacrifice the interests of Texas, nor curtail 
the rights of citizens of Texas. The treaty was not to become 
binding until ratified by the government. The Council appointed 
Edward Burleson, J. C. Neill, John W. Smith, Francisco Ruiz, 
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and Byrd Lockhart as commissioners, and instructed Governor 
Robinson to issue the necessary orders.’* This act was passed by 
the Council on the last day that a quorum was present. The treaty, 
apparently, was never negotiated, and certainly it was never ratified. 
Luckily for the Texans, the Indians remained quiet during the 
few weeks the war for independence was actually in progress. 
The advisory committee, appointed to represent the Council, 
gave little attention to Indians. However, on January 24, in 
response to a letter from Hugh Love, the committee advised 
Robinson that it would be wise to enlist Indians in the service 
of the state to protect the frontiers from hostile Indians and 
raiding Mexicans. They were not, however, to be used in battles 
against the Mexican army.’? Robinson promptly wrote Love to 
proceed to Nacogdoches and work among the Indians. He was 
to do everything possible to keep them quiet and, if possible, get 
them to help protect the frontier.1* There is no indication in 
the official records that Love attempted to carry out his mission, 
although it is possible that he did work among the Indians. 


(To Be Continued.) 
RALPH W. STEEN. 


Texas Agricultural and Mechanical College. 
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HISTORICAL NOTES 


The Fort Worth Library Association has plans well advanced to 
construct a new library building at a cost of $400,000. The money 
is to be provided by a bond issue supplemented with a P.W.A. grant. 
Mr. John A. Lowe, chairman of the committee on buildings of the 
American Library Association, is acting as consultant to the local 
architect, Mr. Joseph Pelich. This information was supplied in a 
letter from I. H. Burney, president of the Library Board of Fort 
Worth. 


Mrs. Jean Shelley Henry of Texas Christian University is 
writing a thesis on the life of Andy Adams. Until a few years 
ago Andy Adams was almost unknown despite the fact that he 
had written several books about Texas. His novel, The Tezas 
Matchmaker, has southwest Texas for its background. The Log 
of a Cowboy is the story of the cattle drive from the Rio Grande 
north. Though prophecy is never safe, one is taking no great risk 
in predicting that this book will eventually be recognized nationally, 
as it now is locally, as a frontier classic. For many years before 
his death, which occurred about a year ago, Andy Adams lived at 
the Alamo Hotel in Colorado Springs, Colorado. He seems to 
have been a natural writer who had the gift of style despite the 
lack of formal training. Anyone having letters from or informa- 
tion about Andy Adams will render a service by communicating 
with Mrs. Henry at Fort Worth. 

J. Frank Dobie and the writer each had several letters from 
Andy Adams. Mrs. Henry examined these letters, which were 
then presented to the University of Texas library. 





Rex W. Strickland, formerly at State Teachers College, Hat- 
tiesburg, Mississippi, is a new member of the history department 
at the College of Mines in El Paso. 





Professor John L. Waller of the College of Mines at El Paso is 
collecting material on the life of Colonel George Withe Baylor 
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and not John R. Baylor as was stated in this department in the 
last issue. 





The Historical Records Survey has issued an Inventory of Den- 
ton County Archives. This book contains 125 mimeographed pages. 
Following the preface is a “Historical Sketch of Denton County,” 
and this is succeeded by a detailed list of the official records found 
in the courthouse. The Historical Records Survey of Texas is 
under the supervision of Ike Moore, now of Hillsboro. Another 
Texan, Dr. Luther H. Evans, is national supervisor. The plan is 
to issue one of the books for each county in the state. When that 
is done, students who are writing county histories will have excel- 
lent guides to the most useful sources. 

The following facts about Denton County may be of interest. 
The legislature created the County of Denton from Fannin on 
April 11, 1846. The county was named for John B. Denton, who 
was killed by Indians on Keechi Creek, May 22, 1841. In 1860 
John Chisum exhumed the body and transferred it to the Chisum 
ranch near Bolivar. The first settlement was established near the 
present town of Hebron in 1843 and was known as the Bridges 
Settlement. The first post-office was established at the home of 
Kit King on the bank of Little Elm near the present Sherman- 
Denton highway. In 1848 a French Socialist settlement, named 
New Icara, was made near Justin. The experiment lasted one 
year, apparently a good average for such experiments in those 
days. The map showing Denton and Hickory creeks and Elm Fork 
of the Trinity River reminds us of Sam Bass who made Denton 
County his rendezvous. One can look at this map and understand 
why Sam always went back to Denton County after robbing a 
train in the vicinity of Dallas. 


The New Mexico Historical Review for July, 1937, has a sug- 
gestive article by Lansing B. Bloom on “The Chihuahua Highway.” 
The article does not deal so much with the ancient Chihuahua Road 
as with the proposed modern highway which will follow in general 
the old trail. The author estimates that during the season of 1937 
about 45,000 automobiles crossed into Mexico carrying 145,000 
passengers and leaving in the southern republic the sum of ten 
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million dollars. As other highways are opened, the traffic will 
increase. Americans are going to be more and more interested in 
what the historians can tell them about Mexico. 





Karle Wilson Baker, poet and novelist of Nacogdoches, has an 
article of historical interest in Southwest Review for April, 1937. 
The title is “Trailing the New Orleans Greys.” The article will 
be of interest to all students of the Texas Revolution and par- 
ticularly to those concerned with Fannin. 


If one may judge by the organizations and institutions that are 
springing up on every hand, Texas is becoming culture-conscious. 
In the spring of 1935 a group of writers, including the poets, was 
called to Hardin Belton College through the efforts of Professor 
William H. Vann of the English department. The following year 
the Texas Institute of Letters was organized at Dallas with Mr. 
Pat Moreland as president and Professor Vann as secretary. The 
Institute met in Austin on October 15 and 16, 1937. Stanley 
Walker, city editor of the New York Herald-Tribune, made the 
principal address. Tentative plans were made to establish a writers’ 
conference next year in order that young writers may have the 
opportunity of receiving instruction from experienced people. 
Those interested should communicate with Professor Vann. 





On December 19, 1937, Governor James V. Allred dedicated 
the Texas Memorial Museum which stands on the campus of the 
University of Texas east of San Jacinto Boulevard and near the 
athletic field. The present building is but one wing or unit of 
the larger museum. It will contain a history section where records 
and other historic remains will be displayed. Since 1934 special 
half dollars have been minted to help build the museum. Professor 
J. E. Pearce has worked long and earnestly for a museum and 
probably longer than any other man. A. Garland Adair has done 
more to make the museum a reality than any other man. He 
originated the idea of the centennial half dollar and sacrificed 
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his time and interests to enlist the support of the American Legion 
and the people of Texas. Of Adair, Governor Allred said: 


But above all, the Legion’s lasting gift to the future genera- 
tions as typified in this museum is a monument that will live 
forever to the soul-inspiring perseverance of one man who would 
never quit—Garland Adair. When this grand project was in the 
formative stage, when the Legion itself faltered, when the state 
was about to fail in its part of the program—the fighting soul of 
Garland Adair carried the project on to victory. 

Those who know the story of the building of the Museum know 
that Governor Allred was not engaging in mere oratory when he 
gave credit generously to one who deserves it richly and has never 
sought it. 


Much valuable historical material is appearing from time to 
time in special editions of the newspapers. The Roswell Daily 
Record, Roswell, New Mexico, put out an “Old Timers’ Special 
Edition” on October 7, 1937. This edition is devoted to history 
and archaeology and is sponsored by the Chaves County Historical 
and Archaeological Society. Major Maurice G. Fulton and Paul 
Horgan contribute articles on the history and meaning of the 
museum. Mrs. E. A. Cahoon contributes an article on General 
Thomas Cruse and his experiences around Fort Stanton. It is 
based on a manuscript of a forthcoming book by General Cruse 
and deals with Southwestern history from 1879 to 1890. If one 
may judge by the article, General Cruse’s book will be invaluable 
to all students of southwestern history who are interested in the 
last Indian wars, Indian and white outlaws, army life, and the 
lost Dr. Thorne mine. One extract will reveal the nature of the 


material : 


Our march from Bowie to old Fort Cummings has traversed 
the domain of Magnus Colorado . . . who was such a plague to 
the people going to California. . . . The Butterfield stages were 
jumped ever so often and emigrant trains looted and killed or 
captured. . . . At one or two of our camping places the scouts 
had taken me into side canyons and showed me grimly remains 
of vehicles and animals. . . . In Cook’s Canyon we traveled for 
about two miles through wagon wheels, bones of horses and mules 
and other debris resulting from his (Magnus Colorado’s) destruc- 
tion of a wagon train. 
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Charles F. Ward of Roswell New Mexico Military Institute con- 
tributes to the meager knowledge of that pioneer cattleman, John 
S. Chisum. Though Captain Ward bases his article, as he states, 
on James Cox, “The Cattle Industry of Texas and Adjacent Ter- 
ritory,” he adds to this some “Notes” found in the handwriting 
of E. A. Cahoon. These notes show Chisum’s movements from 
1867 to 1883. Chisum died December 22, 1884, and was buried 
at Paris, Texas. In a second article on the early years in Roswell, 
Major Fulton throws some additional light on the Horrell family 
who played an important part in Texas feuds before going to 
New Mexico. The Horrells began their career of lawlessness at 
Lampasas when difficulties developed over the ownership of cattle 
between them and their old friends and neighbors, the Pink Hig- 
ginses. Major John B. Jones of the Frontier Battalion once cap- 
tured both factions and induced them to sign agreements to keep 
the peace, but they didn’t. Will Robinson has a sketch of J. P. 
White, nephew of the late George W. Littlefield, whose biography 
is being written by J. Evetts Haley. Elza White in his story of 
“Early Days” writes more of Texas than of New Mexico. He 
arrived in West Texas in 1881 when the T. & P. Railroad was 
building to Sierra Blanca. He was telegraph operator at Sierra 
Blanca and several other towns on the T. & P. He states that 
Midland was first known as Midway and that the first lot sale 
was held there in 1883. Ten miles west of Midland was a section 
house called Warfield, which the author states was named for 
“the folks” of Wallis Warfield, the present Duchess of Windsor, 
who, he says, were in that country at that time. 

A third article by Major Maurice G. Fulton is about Ash Upson, 
a newspaper man and writer of Roswell and other New Mexico 
towns. He was a friend of Pat Garrett and “ghost” wrote, accord- 
ing to his own account, Garrett’s “Billy the Kid.” Major Fulton 
reproduces some of Upson’s letters to “Hurricane,” a niece in 
Connecticut. A few extracts will show that this man had the 
natural gift for writing: 


I don’t know what to write about. . . . I suppose you know 
that your Uncle has read a great deal; and a most heterogeneous 
mass of useless information is contained in his pericranium— 
acquired by experience, travel, and the study of my species. . . . 
And I don’t know half as much as I get credit for. . . . Take 
your Uncele’s advice and don’t skim books—but study them. My 
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strange imaginings in connection with the plot of a senseless novel 
convinces me that I have most brain when I have least reason. 


Ash Upson’s letters would make a good book. He lived hard, 
as the West lived in 1879. He was a born writer, deriving as 
much pleasure from ghost writing for Pat Garrett as from 
seeing his name in print. 





The Seguin Enterprise of June 18, 193%, contains an article 
by J. M. Woods of San Antonio on Lorenzo De Zavala’s work in 
the cause of Texas freedom. De Zavala was an international char- 
acter whose experiences extended over several European countries 
and several of the American republics. He was the first vice- 
president, ad interim, of the Republic of Texas. 





In The Dallas News for November 28, 1937, William Berlin 
Goolsby writes on Hacienda de Santa Engracia, one of the few 
large haciendas remaining in Mexico. This hacienda is situated 
ten miles west of the Pan American highway between Monterrey 
and Mexico City. It is connected with the Mexican National 
Railroad by a branch line, a mule car drawn on rails eighteen 
inches apart. At Santa Engracia one may see a survival of a 
self-sufficient way of life that passed in the Old South with the 
Civil War. 





On October 13, 1937, The Mangum Daily Star of Mangum, 
Oklahoma, issued a Golden Anniversary Edition to celebrate the 
half century that has intervened since the dispute between Texas 
and the United States as to whether Greer County belonged to 
Texas or to Oklahoma. The dispute arose over the fact that Texas 
claimed the North Fork of Red River as the boundary while the 
United States claimed the South Fork as the main stream. 

It will be unfortunate if the enormous amount of work done by 
J. O. Tuton, news editor of the paper, does not appear in book 
form. As printed, it is almost of book length, comprising approxi- 
mately thirty pages of the paper. Editor Tuton has not confined 
his story to the present Greer County, but has written of Greer 
territory as it was when Texas and the United States waged legal 
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battle for possession. This territory is now cut into the counties 
of Greer, Jackson, Harmon, and a portion of Beckham. 





According to Claude E. Hensley, who writes in the El Reno 
American, Oklahoma, Canadian County is rich in historic relics. 
W. F. Lamb plowed up a sword identical with one found on the 
Pawnee River in 1886 that is supposed to have belonged to Captain 
Juan Gallego of Coronado’s expedition. In 1889 an Indian woman 
entered a store at Reno City, took some potatoes and threw an old 
coin on the floor. This proved to be, according to the account, a 
Roman coin struck by Titus in the first century. Oklahoma may 
boast of any quantity of Coronado’s step-children in the way of 
broken swords and rusty armor, but Texas has the biggest stock 
of saddles in the world and all of them belonged to Santa Anna. 


It is impossible to summarize this story of Greer County here, 
but one who reads these historical accounts from Oklahoma and 
New Mexico is struck with the part that Texas has played in this 
northern and western country. Attention may be called to the 
fact that historically Texas neglects the country that it has influ- 
enced most. Texans seem to be interested more in where their 
parents and grandparents came from than they are in where their 
sons and grandsons went. It is commendable to trace ancestry, 
but it is also commendable to follow posterity and no whit more 
embarrassing. Some day a young historian with imagination and 
the ability to do a vast amount of hard work will come out of 
obscurity with a great book on the Texas influence throughout the 
Great Plains and Rocky Mountain region. Today one can hear 
the Texas drawl and find nests of Texas colonists from the borders 
of Old Mexico to the borders of Canada. I once drove from the 
Black Hills to El Paso and spent each night in a tourist camp 
run by Texans, some of whom had gone up the trail with the cattle. 
The sheriff of Belle Fourche was a Texas cowboy. We know a 
great deal about the influence of Tennessee and Virginia on Texas, 
but we know next to nothing about the influence of Texas on New 
Mexico, Oklahoma, Colorado, Wyoming, Montana, Kansas, and 
the Dakotas. Vast sums have at one time or another been given 
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to the University of Texas for the collecting of material on the 
Old South and for the writing of a southern history; equal sums 
have been expended in purchasing libraries on the Latin-American 
countries to the south. And this is as it should be. Texas is a 
part of the Old South; it occupies a strategic position with ref- 
erence to Latin-American countries. The libraries at the Uni- 
versity are fast being recognized as a repository of materials on 
these cultures. Curiously enough, no one has given a dollar for 
the study of the influence Texas has had on the vast empire of 
the Great Plains. If that young historian I mentioned above is 
to emerge from obscurity with that amazing study of Texas culture 
and its spread over seventeen states, he is going to need books and 
manuscripts. In Texas three cultures meet—Southern, Latin, and 
Western. Why do we cultivate two of them and neglect the one 
most nearly indigenous ? 


Among the graduate students at the University of Texas is 
Ohland Morton, who resigned the presidency of the Eastern Okla- 
homa College at Wilburton, Oklahoma, in order to do research in 
history. He had been connected with the college for more than 
ten years and prior to becoming president was chairman of the 
history department. He has published several articles on the Creek 
Indians in Chronicles of Oklahoma. Mr. Morton is a life member 
of the Oklahoma Historical Society and a member of the Texas 
State Historical Association. 


Dr. Ralph Steen has been promoted to an associate professorship 
in the history department at the Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas. 


Mr. 8. G. Reed, 372 Mt. Vernon Street, Houston, suggests that 
research students turn their attention to investigating the amount 
of land granted to railroads by the State of Texas. He is par- 
ticularly interested in the significance of these land grants to the 
public school fund. He says that the Land Commissioners’ records 
show that the railroads received 35,777,038 acres and that the 
school fund received presumably an equal amount. On much of 
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this land oil and other minerals have been found. What have 
these gifts meant to the school funds of Texas? What have they 
meant to the railroads? The study would have to be made in 
the Land Office at Austin and would involve an inquiry into the 
location of the land, county by county. 


Dr. E. C. Barker and Professor Thad W. Riker attended the 
American Historical Association meeting at Philadelphia, Decem- 
ber 29 to 31. Dr. Barker was elected a member of the executive 
council for four years. Professor J. L. Mecham of the depart- 
ment of government also attended the meeting. 





In The Dallas News, October 24, 1937, Dr. Robert T. Hill writes 
again on the Big Bend, with which his name will be linked forever. 
Dr. Hill first visited the Big Bend in 1888 and ten years later he 
began a reconnaissance of the Trans-Pecos region, beginning with 
the Big Bend. “In blazing sunlight and heat, he made rapid plain 
table traverses and sketch maps of the region.” He was followed 
by Dr. Udden who in 1907 published “A Sketch of the Chisos 
Country” as a University of Texas bulletin. Dr. Hill declares 
that this is the best single publication ever made of the Big Bend 
country. 


Daniel Morley McKeithan has published an article entitled “Paul 
Hamilton Hayne and The Southern Bivouac,’ in the University 
of Texas Studies in English, November 17, 1937. Hayne, though 
a poet, contributed a nuiiber of prose articles to The Bivouac. 
Hayne wrote of “Confederate War Songs,” “Ante-Bellum Charles- 
ton,” “The Defense of Fort Wagner,” and “Charles Gayarre.” Mr. 
McKeithan is a member of the English Department at the Uni- 
versity of Texas. 





Dr. Carlos E. Castaneda, Latin-American Librarian at the Uni- 
versity of Texas, has completed the third volume of the series of 
historical studies sponsored by the Knights of Columbus of Texas. 
The third volume in Our Catholic Heritage series is entitled The 
Missions at Work, and covers the period from 1731 to 1763. The 
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book will be released by Von Boeckmann-Jones Company in Feb- 
ruary. The author attended the American Catholic Historical 
Association at Philadelphia in December and read a paper entitled 
“Beginnings of University Life in America.” He was elected first 
vice-president of the association. He will teach in the history de- 
partment at the University of New Mexico in the summer of 1938. 





In West Texas Baptist, October 28, 1937, Judge R. C. Crane of 
Sweetwater has an article on Dr. O. C. Pope, pioneer Baptist mis- 
sionary in western Texas. It was through the efforts of Dr. Pope 
that J. B. Simmons of New York was induced to found Simmons 
College, later Simmons University and now Hardin-Simmons 
University. 





On December 30, 1937, The Scurry County Times issued its 
golden anniversary edition which contains much historical infor- 
mation about Scurry and surrounding counties. The paper con- 
tains six sections in addition to the news devoted respectively to 
history, cotton, water, schools, churches, automobiles, and news- 
papers. One of the principal contributors is Judge R. C. Crane, 
who writes separate articles on the history of Scurry County, 
General William R. Scurry, Captain Randolph B. Marcy’s recon- 
naissance, the story of the famous Block 97 which caused so much 
trouble for the owners of 425 sections of land, and an account of 
General Robert E. Lee’s visits to the country in 1856. Another 
contributor is Leon Guinn, who tells of Snyder’s beginning in a 
buffalo hunters’ camp. 


In December Dr. Max Farrand, director of the Huntington 
Library, visited Texas and spent two days at the University. At 
a dinner given by Mr. and Mrs. Lutcher Stark, Dr. Farrand made 
a short talk on the origin of the Huntington Library which has 
now become a famous research center. Mr. Huntington began as 
a private collector and without any considerable knowledge of the 
realm into which his fancy was leading him. He paid exorbitant 
prices for books and specialized in purchasing entire libraries. 
Because of his generosity, collectors would always go to Huntington 
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first and in that way he took the cream, to the exasperation of 
librarians everywhere. Dr. Farrand suggested that Texas has a 
great opportunity to become a research center for the Southwest, 
greater than it is at the present time. 





When an author finishes a book he has left on his hands a vast 
amount of material which could find no place in the printed book. 
Very few authors have any inclination to work over this material 
again, and the best disposition they can make of it is to turn it in 
to some library. Dr. E. C. Barker has deposited in the University 
of Texas Library all his notes and transcripts of original documents 
made in writing the life of Stephen F. Austin. I have recently 
“cleaned house” and sent to the same library all material used in 
writing about the Texas Rangers. With it I sent the original manu- 
script used by the printers, a much fuller manuscript than the 
printed book. In order to reduce the length so that the book could 
appear as one volume, I struck out with blue pencil about 200 
typed pages. The library is ready to receive, and prepare to pre- 
serve for all appreciable time, the “literary remains” of those 
who have written about Texas. 





Miss Laura E. Burmeister, 1257 West 37th Street, Los Angeles, 
California, has presented to the Texas State Historical Associa- 
tion, through Mrs. Coral Tullis, a series of letters and twelve 
stereoscopic views dealing with Texas. The letters are from Charles 
Burmeister who came to Texas from Wisconsin in 1876 to inves- 
tigate the possibilities of establishing a business for himself, his 
father and brother. Miss Burmeister writes: “It is the references 
to conditions for starting a new business, and references to costs 
of supplies, fruit, grain, etc., that I thought might be of some 
value to a student of early economic history.” Charles Burmeister 
was about twenty-one years of age when he came to Texas in 1876. 
He died in 1891. Most of his writings are in possession of the 
Wisconsin State Historical Society at Madison. The letters from 
Texas are written in German. 

The stereoscopic views were made in Dallas and Houston. The 
photographer in Dallas was J. R. Davis, 409 Elm Street. The 
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views show Main Street, Todd Mills and the Texas and Pacific 
Railroad bridge across Trinity River, a Texas and Pacific engine, 
a cotton compress, the City Hall and Market House with the nota- 
tion, “Built during the administration of ‘Mayor Ben Long’,” Main 
Street and Post Office as seen from the Trinity River, as sorry a 
spectacle as one can wish, and “Execution of the Negro Wesley 
Jones (by hanging) near the banks of the Trinity River on Friday, 
Aug. 11th, 1876, at Dallas, Texas,” with a notation below “at 
Prayer.” Judging by the umbrellas it was a hot day with not 
fewer than 5,000 people present. 

The Houston views show Buffalo Bayou with its shipping, the 
Market House, the Bank of Houston and the Hutchins House, a 
rather impressive view looking southwest from the Market House, 
and three members of the Houston Volks Fest in full regalia. 


William R. Hogan has a delightful article entitled “Amusements 
in the Republic of Texas” in the November, 1937, issue of The 
Journal of Southern History. Here is social history about which 
the pedagogical world talks so much and does so little. Mr. Hogan 
lets the reader in for a sly view of people having fun while they 
engage in log rollings (this is social history!), house-raisings, 
chopping frolics, and quilting bees. The sons and daughters of 
the republic may catch their ancestors visiting, courting, hunting, 
debating, singing and playing, carousing and drinking, horse 
racing and gambling. There is no mention of golf, bridge, or 
playing the stock market. Otherwise, according to Mr. Hogan’s 
account, our ancestors seem to have lived reasonably normal lives. 
Mr. Hogan is at present historian for the National Park Service 
with headquarters at Santa Fe, New Mexico. 


We frequently hear it said that the Texas State Historical 
Association should expand its membership and that The Southwest- 
ern Historical Quarterly should publish more interesting material 
in order to attract more readers. The writer has himself had certain 
ill-defined aspirations in the direction of giving the publication a 
wider appeal. In order to check possibilities, a letter of inquiry 
was sent out to about thirty state historical associations for the 
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purpose of learning what was being done elsewhere. The answers 
have come in and they are far from assuring. It seems that most 
historical associations and societies have a small membership and 
that the work is done by a few devotees. Very few societies have 
one thousand members and those that have two thousand are rare 
indeed. These facts we may as well face realistically in shaping a 
future policy. Judge Harbert Davenport of Brownsville has main- 
tained all along that we need not deceive ourselves with false 
hopes as to general public interest and extensive memberships. 
He insists that those actively interested in state history are few 
and that the number can not be increased appreciably by mis- 
sionary work and superficial enthusiasm. He is of the opinion, if 
I understand him, that The Southwestern Historical Quarterly 
should hold to its high plane and not seek to attract the crowd 
which will not be attracted. 

This does not mean that we can not publish interesting material. 
It does mean that all material published should have historical 
value. One member objects to the publication of theses and de- 
mands variety in the form of documents, memoirs and occasional 
letters. This is a sensible demand and one that may be supplied. 
The archives of Texas are bulging with letters, diaries, and recol- 
lections that can be made available in printed form. 

It must be remembered, however, that the editors can not do 
it all. The Southwestern Historical Quarterly is well supplied with 
editors, but it needs more contributors. Moreover, a magazine is 
like a show, it must go on. The editors must use what is available 
and theses are always available. It is proper that they should be 
published and more are worthy of publication than find it. The 
theses only need to be balanced with other rations. 


This department is itself an experiment and if it is to be a 
success the editor must have help. He is not ingenious enough 
to make it out of whole cloth. By recording the appearance of 
certain historical publications, special newspaper editions for ex- 
ample, it may offer a clue to students. It may serve to establish 
dates of some historical importance. It may serve as a “want 
column” for those in search of material. It may serve as a clear- 
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ing house for complaints, suggestions, and for news of what the 
historians are doing. 





The lovers of Texas history have for several years received his- 
torical pamphlets, often reprints of articles appearing in The 
Southwestern Historical Quarterly, bearing the imprint of the 
Union National Bank of Houston. Many have doubtless been sur- 
prised at this unusual form of advertising. In going through some 
old letters recently, I came upon one from Mr. R. M. Farrar, 
president of the bank, commenting on this unique banking enter- 
prise. Though the letter is dated April 6, 1934, it is still timely 
and should be of interest to those who have received the reprints. 
Mr. Farrar wrote: 


It may be . . . of interest for you and others especially inter- 
ested in Texas history to know the result of our quarterly distri- 
bution of these historical pamphlets. We commenced it in 1926, 
issuing about 2,500 every three months—the printing and dis- 
tributing cost averages about $250 quarterly or $1,000 annually. 


There are always requests for additional copies and the greatest 
demand is for narratives of daily experiences, personal hardships, 
and adventure. A typical example is Mrs. Julia Lee Sinks’ story 
of Jesse Burnham, published many years ago in this journal. An- 
other that brought favorable reaction was “S. F. Sparks—His 
Recollections.” One of the best reconstruction stories that I have 
seen appeared in one of these reprints. There was a southern 
planter, living in or near Houston, who wanted to protest against 
reconstruction in such way as to leave him immune from arrest. 
He dressed his Negro coachman up in his clothes and put the 
coachman in the carriage. The master mounted the box while 
just sufficiently drunk and drove headlong through the principal 
streets yelling “Bottom rail on top, by God!” 

Why does Mr. Farrar print and circulate these authentic his- 
torical accounts? Certainly not for financial gain, for he says: 
“We can see no immediate or direct . . . commercial benefit.” 
Perhaps he does it because he loves Texas history. “The history 
of Texas,” he says, “is one of romance and tragedy—equaling in 
these respects, if indeed it does not surpass, that of any other of 
the states.” If this leaves any doubt as to his reasons, it is dis- 
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pelled in what he says of original documents. “I often wish I 
had the time at my disposal . . . to devote a few weeks or 
months to the study of originals, of which there must be an 
abundant supply in the library of the University of Texas.” 

The library does indeed have thousands of original documents 
waiting for such men as Mr. Farrar to turn them over. There is 
an element of danger in these documents which might easily 
convert a banker into a historian. 


Earl Vandale of Amarillo is probably the most avid collector of 
Texas books in the state. His library, housed in his home which 
is not fireproof, contains practically any book or pamphlet that 
one may ask for on Texas. News of some rare pamphlet which 
he does not possess excites him as much as news of some wildcat 
well that has come in as a gusher. He goes to the new oil field 
because of his sense of duty to the company; he goes to the rare 
pamphlet because he can’t stay away. 


These book lovers and collectors would find much to interest 
them if they would attend the spring meeting of the Texas State 
Historical Association. The rare book dealers would be present 
with hooks well baited for the Vandales and the keeper of the 
archives will display a thousand faded and precious original manu- 
scripts for the Farrars. There is no need of artificial entertain- 
ment when book lovers and Texas historians get together in Austin. 
The annual dinner is the event of the occasion. Two years ago 
E. L. Shettles held the group breathless with his stories of col- 
lecting books, manuscripts, and newspaper files. We all remember 
the story of how he adjusted all his racial prejudices by purchasing 
for a song a priceless newspaper file from a sharp little dealer in 
New Orleans and we marveled that throughout the narrative he 
never divulged the source of anything he had acquired. 





The best collector’s story occurred in connection with the sale 
of J. Evett Haley’s XIT Ranch. As everyone knows, this book is 
now rare and much sought after by all collectors. An auction sale 
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was going on in Austin and the auctioneer was an imported product 
who—as the story proves—knew little about Texas books. All the 
buyers, including J. Frank Dobie, Frank Caldwell, E. L. Shettles 
and several others were sitting around waiting for bargains. In- 
terest was at a low ebb. 

The auctioneer picked up a book, examined it critically, and 
said something like this: “Here is a mint copy of a book which I 
am going to offer cheap. It’s the Frit Ranch. Who'll make the 
first bid? What am I offered for The Exit Ranch?” Nobody spoke. 
The auctioneer turned in exasperation, flourished the book and 
shouted: “Who'll give me a dollar for the Exit Ranch!” 

“Oh, T’ll give you a dollar,’ said one of the men, having by 
that time figured out that the auctioneer was pronouncing X-I-T 
as if it were a theater outlet instead of a ranch. 

“Sold to the gentleman right over there!” said the auctioneer 
in triumph. Then the crowd awoke to the fact that the only 
real bargain of the afternoon had slipped by. 


I suggest that all members bring to the spring meeting 
any duplicate Texas books, that they be auctioned off and the 
proceeds or a percentage of the proceeds be given to the Texas 
State Historical Association. The auction should be held after 
the dinner and every author who is a member of the association 
should be willing to contribute one copy of each book he has in 
print. Dll start with one copy each of The Great Plains and The 
Texas Rangers. Drs. Barker and Hackett have agreed to con- 
tribute. Those who can not come, but wish to help should send 
their books to Dr. R. L. Biesele. These books should all pertain 
to Texas and should have some intrinsic value. Books worth 
less than a dollar should be wrapped and sold blind, but there 
should be some prizes among this collection. Herbert Gambrell 


will make a good auctioneer. 
WALTER Prescott WEBB. 


The University of Texas. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Divided We Stand: The Crisis of a Frontierless Democracy. By 
Walter Prescott Webb. (New York: Farrar & Rinehart, 
1937. Price, $2.50.) 

Divided We Stand, by Walter Prescott Webb, is a great book. 
“Great,” despite insincere abuse and thoughtless overuse, is still 
a word of solemnity, in its application to current books of any 
time rarely applicable. With precedents of the centuries to fortify 
its purpose, Divided We Stand is a modern instance of history’s 
coming down from the passionless air of bloodless impartiality to 
plead the cause of humanity and to arouse redress against the 
wrongs of an outraged people. Like all good history, it is a 
delineation of facts, but, more than that, it is an interpretation 
of them, a revelation of the human destiny these facts have led 
to and are leading to. Under the white light of wit and the force 
of elemental logic, it illumines the bleak walls of a boxed canyon 
into which the march of time and the linked chain of events have 
herded more than 50 millions of people occupying 80 per cent of 
the territory of the United States. 

The time is roughly that since the Civil War, when, having 
freed the slaves of the South, the North began through “a subsidy 
for business, an annual bonus for patriotism, and a monopoly for 
ingenuity”—tariffs, pensions for the G. A. R., and patents—to 
enslave the outlands, the South and the West, until now 200 corpo- 
rations, 90 per cent of which are in the North, own one-fourth of 
the wealth of America. By statistics and swift analysis of them, 
Webb shows that bank deposits, income taxes, insurance companies, 
wholesale suppliers, chain stores and other economic factors give 
the North a proportionate grip on the rest of the nation, although 
the South and the West “have within their boundaries most of the 
natural wealth of America,” the resources. 

Tons of books have been published on American corporations, 
but a chapter entitled “The Rise of America’s Feudal System,” as 
vivid and dramatic as it is brief, sets the whole matter with its 
human and inhuman implications before us. “The sole motive 
of the American feudal system has been the economic one of making 
profits. It has had no other duty, no other purpose, no other 
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responsibility.” The recital of how the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the 80’s decided that a corporation is a “person” 
and thus tied the hands of all states and businesses to protect them- 
selves from corporate might is a brilliant and moving piece of 
writing. 

The old saying has it that facts are stubborn things. Often, 
however, even in the highest tribunals of the land, facts are not 
so stubborn as the prejudices of the poor and the self-interest of 
the rich. The sympathy that a majority of its readers have for 
the judgments found in Divided We Stand will be determined by 
their economic security or insecurity. I do not understand though 
how any human being with the least passion for liberty could 
read the chapter “Everywhere in Chains” without having his 
gorge rise. This is “Livy’s pictured page” of how corporations 
and machines, chain systems and interlocking directorates have 
driven “natural persons” from living independent lives and con- 
ducting independent businesses to become the servile automatons of 
a few feudalistic overlords sitting in Wall Street and its environs. 

All writing of high seriousness, all literature that attains to a 
nobility of expression, has a deep spiritual significance. It is in 
their blight, their weight, their curse upon the human spirit that 
Webb finds the deepest guilt of the machine-driving corporations. 
Through them, “something fine has gone out of the farm, and 
that is the spirit of independence and self-sufficiency. . . . Some- 
thing fine has gone out of the farmer, something of the spirit of 
independence. In reality he has become a retainer, and might well 
don the uniform of his service”—like the bell hops in chain hotels 
and the servitors at chain filling stations. 

In the beginning of this review I spoke of the “wit” of Walter 
Prescott Webb. Good writers are not unconscious of their art. 
Conscious of his own succinctness and the pattern he has drawn, 
Webb remarks that “the unity of the past depends as much on 
what we neglect as on what we select.” Irrespective of the omis- 
sions that he has made while employing “the most difficult of all 
arts—the art of omission,” the partisan and the unpartisan alike 
will find joy in the summation of certain American leaders, in- 
cluding Henry Ford, Bryan, Theodore Roosevelt, Wilson, and 
Hoover, who have had a part in bringing American democracy 
to its frontierless crisis. 
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The last chapter of the book is a half-hearted theoretical and 
altogether unconvincing attempt to answer the question, “Is There 
a Way Out?” After all, a historian is not necessarily called upon 
to be a prophet. As a historian, the author of Divided We Stand: 
The Crisis of a Frontierless Democracy has extended his own 
frontiers beyond those he conquered in The Great Plains and The 
Texas Rangers. The compelling forces of thought, a sense of 
justice and intellectual curiosity are taking him far beyond the 
historical procedure of iterating through addenda the pattern of 
some initial lucubration. 

J. FRANK Dosie. 

The University of Tezas. 





Naturalists of the Frontier. By Samuel Wood Geiser. With a 
foreword by Herbert Spencer Jennings. (Dallas: University 
Press in Dallas, 1937. Pp. 341. Frontispiece, maps, ap- 
pendices. $3.00.) 

For some years Professor Geiser has been known as a writer 
interested in the history of natural science on the Texas frontier. 
This interest led him into an extended research and caused him to 
write ten biographical sketches for the Southwest Review. These 
sketches, preceded by a chapter headed “The Naturalist on the 
Frontier,” form the volume which is here reviewed. 

How the author became interested in the Texas naturalists he 
tells us in the following words: “In the course of the following 
months I amassed a wealth of materials regarding Boll, and my 
interest was awakened to investigations that have absorbed my 
time for ten years. . . . After learning inat Boll’s collections 
were distributed from St. Louis to Leningrad, I asked myself if 
there might not be other pioneer naturalists and collectors in Texas. 
The answer came slowly, but today I know that more than one 
hundred and fifty men of science labored in Texas in the pioneer 
days.” 

Besides the account of Boll, the Swiss who worked in all the 
fields touched by his predecessors—geology, paleontology, zoology, 
entomology, botany—the book includes studies of Jean Louis Ber- 
landier, of French descent and birth, “a scapegoat in the history 
of botanical exploration in the Southwest”; Thomas Drummond, 
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the Englishman who was in Texas from March, 1833, to Decem- 
ber, 1834, and whom lovers of beauty will always remember for 
the phlor Drummondii and other flowers; Louis Cachand Ervend- 
berg, the German Evangelical minister, “interested primarily in 
the application of science to the betterment of human conditions,” 
who wanted to acclimatize wheat and to introduce new trees and 
plants; Ferdinand Jacob Lindheimer, a German university stu- 
dent who botanized in Texas from 1839 to 1852 and then became 
editor of the New Braunfelser Zeitung; Ferdinand von Roemer, 
the German geologist and “father of Texas geology” whose observa- 
tions made in Texas from November, 1845, to May, 1847, formed 
the basis of his Die Kreidebildungen von Texas und ihre organ- 
ischen Einschliisse; Charles Wright, the Englishman whose work 
Asa Gray honored with two thick quarto volumes under the title 
Plantae Wrightianae ; Gideon Lincecum, “born in 1793 on the fringe 
of civilization in Georgia,” who lived in Texas from 1848 to 1867 
and sent many collections of ants, beetles, butterflies, plants, fossils, 
and shells to museums; Julien Reverchon, born at Lyons, France, 
in 1837, who collected over 2,600 species of plants in Texas after 
1869; and Gustaf W. Belfrage, Swedish nobleman and “most 
exotic figure of all,” whose collections of ants, beetles, and butter- 
flies attracted much attention. 

Geiser’s book is a valuable and scholarly contribution to Texana 
and to biographical writing and is a very agreeable blend of 
science, genealogy, and history. It depicts “the struggle for culture 
and for science under frontier conditions,” as the foreword says. 
Geiser relates not only what the naturalists did but pictures the 
conditions in Texas which served as their environment and draws 
on the history of the state with keen insight to write a very timely 
and worth while book. The style is so clear and fascinating that 
it holds the attention of the reader. The very language reveals 
the esteem which Geiser has for the frontier naturalists and col- 
lectors and makes them appear to be living persons. The scientist, 
the historian, the general reader, the collector of Texana—all will 


appreciate this book. 
R. L. BresE.e. 


The University of Texas. 
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Indians and Pioneers: The Story of the American Southwest 
Before 1830. By Grant Foreman. Revised Edition. (Nor- 
man: The University of Oklahoma Press, 1936. Pp. xv, 300. 
Illustrated. $2.50.) 

The early history of the country that is now western Arkansas 
and eastern Oklahoma is a story of confusion and turbulence. It 
was affected by French and Spanish rivalry when emperors vied 
for control of the prairie Indians. Into it moved early in the 
nineteenth century the Osage, nearly always at war with surround- 
ing peoples. From their villages along the Arkansas River these 
Indians fought with the Caddoan tribes to the south and east, the 
Wichita, Comanche, and Kiowa to the west, and even the Pawnee 
of the Platte. Late in the eighteenth century straggling bands of 
Delawares and Cherokees settled here in the land of the docile 
Quapaw. Some Choctaws, Creeks, and Chickasaws also came and 
the immigrant Indians were soon at war with the Osage. 

In an effort to stop the Indian wars and protect white settlers 
to the east the military established Fort Smith, Fort Gibson, and 
Fort Towson. Although these posts encouraged the migration of 
the white people, they did not end the wars or bring security to 
the frontier. Indeed, on one occasion it was said of Fort Towson 
that it was “likely to need protection from citizens instead of 
giving them protection.” Zealous missionaries came and wrought 
well but never succeeded in reaching many of the natives. 

After the War of 1812, white people came in numbers and lodged 
along the Arkansas and Red rivers. The country seemed more 
inviting to them after the Quapaw ceded the land between those 
streams, and Spain, in the treaty of 1819, gave up all claim to 
the territory north of the Red River and east of the one hundredth 
meridian. In preparation for the settlers the general assembly of 
Missouri and later that of the Territory of Arkansas created 
counties extending far into the present Oklahoma. These counties 
included territory already ceded or about to be ceded by the United 
States government to the Indians. Some of the settlers had to 
be removed and there was much ill feeling. The western boundary 
of Arkansas was shifted repeatedly in the effort of the general 
government to satisfy the land-hungry white settlers on the one 
hand and protect the rights of the Indians on the other. This 
volume closes with the year 1830, before the great migration of 
the Five Civilized Tribes had got well under way. 
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Thus Indians and Pioneers may be said to constitute an intro- 
duction to Mr. Foreman’s Indian Removal and other studies on 
the Indians and the frontier of Oklahoma and adjacent country. 
The book was first published by the Yale University Press in 
1930, and this revised edition by the University of Oklahoma 
Press fittingly places it in the Civilization of the American Indian 
Series. 

Mr. Foreman’s style of writing history is well known to students 
of the Southwest. He seems to proceed on the theory that facts 
of historical importance or peculiar interest should be related 
without excuse or apology and with no more comment or expla- 
nation by the historian than is absolutely necessary. When it is 
practicable to do so he tells his story, or reinforces it, by quotations 
from sources. It is this reviewer’s opinion, nevertheless, that the 
author could have improved on the organization of Indians and 
Pioneers and could have made it a more useful book by simplifying 
it in a measure, even at the cost of eliminating some details. 

In the preparation of this scholarly work, Mr. Foreman drew 
most extensively on unpublished manuscript material in the 
archives at Washington. These sources were supplemented by a 
score or more of special manuscript collections in America and 
Europe and an imposing list of books, magazines, and newspapers. 


Rupert N. RicHArpson. 
Hardin-Simmons University. 





Social Anthropology of North American Tribes: Essays in Social 

Organization, Law and Religion. Presented to Professor 

A. R. Radcliffe-Brown Upon the Occasion of His Accepting 

the Chair of Social Anthropology at Oxford University by 

Fred Eggan (editor), William H. Gilbert, Jr., J. Gilbert 

McAllister, Philleo Nash, Morris E. Opler, John H. Pro- 

vinse and Sol Tax with an Introduction by Robert Redfield 

and a Bibliography of Professor Radcliffe-Brown by Ina 

Corinne Brown. (Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1937. Pp. 456; 12 tables, 17 figures. $3.00.) 

Written by his students in honor of Professor Radcliffe-Brown 

and following his approach to the study of society by the “com- 

parative method,” these essays attain their goal, for they honor a 

splendid teacher; but they do more, they cover a sufficiently wide 
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range in American Indian social organization to interest students 
of the American Indian in particular and culture in general. 

At the outset, let us say that social organization “comprises the 
segments or groups into which society is divided, such as family, 
clan, age, sex, occupation groups and others.” The “functional” or 
“comparative” method which the essays follow is pointed out in 
Redfield’s introduction: “Radcliffe-Brown’s signal contribution is 
not derived from his use of the concept of function, but rather, 
quite simply, from his emphasis on a strictly non-historical, 
sharply scientific method in anthropology.” 

Tax’s chapter, “Some Problems of Social Organization,” dis- 
cusses problems in regard to the presence and distribution of 
cultural phenomena, particularly systems of kinship terminology 
and their function in the integration of society. 

Eggan’s “The Cheyenne and Arapaho Kinship System” repre- 
sents a “basic type of social organization for the western plains.” 
Both tribes show a system of classificatory type (collateral and 
lineal relatives being classed together) but there are differences 
between the Cheyenne and Arapaho in regard to affinal relatives. 
Kinship behavior is described by relationships, through the life 
cycle, social usages involving respect and joking among relatives, 
and lastly in respect to social integration. 

MeAllister’s “Kiowa-Apache Social Organization” is a study of 
this tribe’s social organization by means of its classificatory kinship 
system with its terminology, related behavior patterns, relation- 
ships of kindred in the various social units, and behavior described 
through the life cycle of the individual. The “Life Cycle” will 
hold the reader’s attention, for it is carefully and beautifully 
written and portrays the conditioning of children in family and 
tribal education. Though a small group surrounded by peoples 
speaking unrelated languages, the Kiowa-Apache maintained their 
identity. 

Opler’s “An Outline of Chiricahua-Apache Social Organization” 
gives a brief history of this tribe and a description of its social 
segments. Figure 1 gives the classificatory kinship system which 
is discussed in regard to relationships, behavior, and social impli- 
cations. The portion on “The Social Segments at Work” is well 
done—an exposition of how tribal unity is brought about through 
the functioning of these groups. 
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Tax’s “The Social Organization of the Fox Indians” follows 
the same plan of study for the Fox of Iowa who possess an Omaha 
type of kinship system. The most important segment is the family 
group, but in addition we find the dual division in the tribe, packs 
or gentes and religious groups following old traditional patterns, 
and a more recent Peyote cult open to all. A discussion of the 
Omaha type of kinship system in relation to patrilineal clans 
completes the study. 

Gilbert’s “Eastern Cherokee Social Organization” describes kin- 
ship among the Cherokees of North Carolina, with kinship fol- 
lowing the outlines of the Crow type but with a “bifurcate-merging” 
terminology (one-half of the collateral relatives are merged with 
the lineal line). Social units are the band, clan, town and house- 
hold. There are seven matrilineal clans, seemingly totemic in 
origin. 

Provinse’s “The Underlying Sanctions of Plains Indian Culture” 
is an analysis of social control mechanisms under headings of pri- 
mary, secondary, and mixed sanctions. The police groups and 
punitive measures are described. This essay is of especial interest 
in regard to primitive law, for the Plains tribes, reputed to be 
“archindividualists,” developed an “organized and formalized 
means” for curbing individualism. 

Nash’s “The Place of Religious Revivalism . . . on Klamath 
Reservation” is a study of acculturation with revivalism as “one 
aspect of a total response to white culture.” The Klamath, Modoc, 
and Paviotso suffered deprivation under white contact and at- 
tempted to restore original patterns through fantasy in the religious 
revival of 1870-78. Chief interest attaches to the diffusion of the 
Ghost Dance, the Earthlodge Cult, and the Dream Dance which 
preceded the acceptance of Christianity in 1878. 

Like a bright thread, kinship runs through the warp and woof 
of the social fabric, embroidering and embellishing the whole and 
integrating the fabric. With its attendant terminology and be- 
havior patterns such as avoidance, joking, and respect, it presents 
one facet of the social organization. This theme of kinship, the 
most important single element in cultural studies today, is stressed 
in the essays above. The last two deal with law and religion. 

The essays are a contribution of merit in the study of social 
organization in the field of social anthropology. For those not 
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primarily interested in kinship, they offer a great deal of historical 
and cultural data in regard to the American Indian. 


M. P. MAYHALL. 
The University of Texas. 





Military Posts and Camps in Oklahoma. By William Brown 
Morrison. (Oklahoma City: Harlow Publishing Corpora- 
tion, 1936. Pp. vii, 180. Illustrations, bibliography. $2.50.) 


Students of the frontier recognize that difficulties with the 
Indians and protection by military forces went hand in hand with 
the settlement of the country. Only recently, however, has there 
been any attempt made to study the military policy of the United 
States in its relation to Indian policy, settlement, and frontier 
economics. As a result of the policy of the United States in con- 
solidating the Indian tribes in the Indian Territory, many military 
establishments were necessary both for the protection of the white 
and red men of the area and to preserve order. Dr. Morrison has 
in this book presented in a very interesting fashion the part they 
played in the history of Oklahoma. He has located and paid some 
attention to detailed history of twenty or more military posts and 
camps, many of which are now in ruins. 

It is possible to approach a problem like the one presented in 
this study from either the national or local point of view. The 
latter has been used by the author of Military Posts and Camps in 
Oklahoma. Though Oklahoma as a converging point of white set- 
tlements was a part of the Indian-military frontier for many years, 
an interest in the history of the Southwest is not necessary for 
the thorough enjoyment of this book. The subject has been ap- 
proached with freshness and vigor, and a real first-hand knowledge 
of Indian life is displayed throughout the study. An interesting 
feature is the treatment of the relation of the missionaries to the 
military posts. The development of Fort Coffee Academy, at old 
Fort Coffee, and the development of Prairie Grove Mission near 
Fort Washita, coupled with an account of the work of the saintly 
Cyrus Byington at Fort Towson are given to show this connection. 

Military Posts and Camps in Oklahoma gives a good account 
of frontier life in Oklahoma as well as an account of the daily life 
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in the frontier garrisons. Considerable space is devoted to sketches 
of the more important army officers who served on the frontier. 
The book renders a real service in pointing out the importance of 
physical memorials in the study of frontier society. While the 
study is based partly on source material, many printed books and 
articles have been used. Much of the information used came to 
the author through letters and personal contacts. The artistic pen 
sketches drawn by Phoebe Ann White make up a very attractive 
feature of the book. 

Dr. Morrison presents his book to the public as a compilation, 
rather than as a historical composition, with a twofold purpose to 
serve as a supplementary reader for students of Oklahoma history 
and to bring about a renewal of interest in the preservation of 
many Oklahoma historic landmarks. 

Dr. Morrison was born in Virginia and has spent a great part 
of his life in Oklahoma. He has not only taught and worked among 
Indians, but has devoted many years to research in their history. 
Among his other publications are An Oklahoman Abroad, Out in 
Oklahoma, and The Red Man’s Trail. 

OHLAND Morton. 


The University of Texas. 





Henry Clay and the Whig Party. By George Rawlings Poage. 
(Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina Press, 
1936. Pp. 283. $3.50.) 

Dr. Poage’s first chapter summarizes Clay’s life up to 1840, 
briefly showing the origin of the Whig Party as a heterogencous 
anti-Jackson coalition that drew its name from the English Whigs, 
who “had always stood for the authority of Parliament as opposed 
to the prerogative of the Crown.” No effort is made by the author 
to contribute any original interpretations in this period. The book 
deals, then, mainly with the period following the disgraceful Whig 
presidential campaign of 1840, in which, to Clay’s disgust, his 
party ran a military hero, General Harrison, and “Tyler too” (to 
their later sorrow). 

The author shows how Clay’s tactless and assumptive efforts to 
dictate to and dominate Presidents Harrison and Tyler were met 
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with cold rebuffs which infuriated the “stately master” of Ashland. 
Tyler’s adherence to his old political principles, and particularly 
his opposition to the establishment of a new national bank, proved 
the Whigs’ folly in having nominated Tyler in 1840 rather than 
Tyler’s “treachery.” Moreover, the Whig national convention of 
1840 had deliberately avoided presenting a party platform, so that 
there was nothing to show that Clay’s policy represented that of 
the party; there was nothing to hold Tyler to. If the author 
devotes almost exclusive attention to the Bank issue, to the neglect 
of other political issues, it is doubtless because it was over this 
issue that the rift came between the Clay-Whigs and Tyler, whose 
few supporters Clay contemptuously referred to as the “corporal’s 
guard.” Between the two factions accusations of attempted 
“usurpation” and “dictatorship” were bandied back and forth. Then 
came resignations from Tyler’s cabinet, which seemed to have 
been desired by both Clay and Tyler’s Southern “guard.” 

Clay’s perennial campaign for the presidential nomination began 
anew in 1842. In this year Van Buren visited Clay at Ashland. 
“Then, if ever,” says Dr. Poage, “they came to an understanding 
on the subject of Texas annexation, but as to all this no evidence 
has been found.” Little new is found in the discussion of the part 
played by the Texas issue in presidential politics; and the motives 
of the different prominent actors is still merely a matter for con- 
jecture. Dr. Poage believes that Calhoun hoped to split the Demo- 
cratic Party, put himself forward as a Southern candidate, and 
throw the election into the House, adding that Calhoun “saw in 
the formation of a Southern sectional party the first step towards 
the disruption of a Union which would not accept his leadership 
and which he believed no longer beneficial to his section.” In this 
the author relies apparently on Justin H. Smith, a historian who 
ever looked on Calhoun with jaundiced eye and who can hardly 
be congratulated on showing much judiciousness and perspicuity 
in his conclusions. 

The latter part of the book, dealing with the issues growing out 
of the Mexican War and with their settlement, after a fashion, in 
1850, seems the best part. Yet there is nothing new here. The 
story is merely retold in great detail. 

The weakness of the book lies in its verbosity and length. As 
it presents little that is new, its story could probably have been 
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told better and more clearly in half as many pages. There are 
too many passages of trivia of personal nature that tend to under- 
mine the reader’s interest and patience. Though such passages and 
rather too many long quotations make for heavy reading, Dr. Poage 
has given a fairly integrated and generally fair account. It cannot 
be said that he is unduly partisan to Clay, for he shows Clay’s 
faults and weaknesses. The tone of the book is judicious, and 
relatively free from bias. 
R. R. STENBERG. 
Austin, Texas. 





The Southwest in International Affairs. Edited by 8. D. Myres, Jr., 
for the Institute of Public Affairs of Southern Methodist 
University. (Dallas, Texas: 1936. Pp. xvi, 219.) 

The Southwest in International Affairs may be described as a 
printing of the sixteen papers read at the Third Annual Conference 
of the Institute of Public Affairs of Southern Methodist University 
held in Dallas in 1936 under the auspices of the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace with the George F. and Ora Nixon 
Arnold Foundation as the organizing agency. These papers, which 
constitute the chapters of the book, were read by sixteen distin- 
guished authorities on the affairs of the Southwest, and in open 
forum these papers were discussed by a like number of men equally 
notable. A digest of these round table discussions appears along 
with the papers. 

The book is divided into three divisions, although there is defi- 
nitely a thesis which underlies the entire discussion. The theme 
of part one is that the Southwest is an exporter of great quantities 
of raw materials, such as rice, sugar, and cetton; that as an 
exporting section it is dependent on favorable trade relations with 
the world; that the greatest enemy of Texas and the Southwest 
is economic nationalism; and that international trade, “unfettered 
by the artificial barriers that have been erected in recent years,” 
is preferable to economic nationalism, because our foreign trade, 
which constitutes only ten per cent of our total commercial busi- 
ness, represents the margin between prosperity and stagnation. The 
writers of part two, accepting the above as substantially the correct 
view, point out that the proximity and propinquity of Texas and 
the Southwest to Mexico and to Central and South America make 
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it imperative that the United States Government, in order to enjoy 
commercial and cultural contacts with these countries, abandon 
the “big brother” policy and attempt to improve our relations with 
these countries by removing the causes for intervention; giving 
no further cause for Latin-American hostility; disseminating 
knowledge about these countries; clearing up popular misconcep- 
tions; and by following the “good neighbor” policy made popular 
by President Roosevelt. Finally, in the discussion of the Broader 
Phases of Our Foreign Policy in part three, is found the statement 
of the real theme of the book. That theme is that the general 
policies pursued by our Government toward the powers of the 
world, particularly in regard to world peace, are a matter of infinite 
moment to the people of the Southwest. To promote world peace, 
the great hope of all America, the writers advocate, in the main, 
two things: first, the virtue of a fair scheme of revisionism as 
against the maintenance of the status quo; and second, the adoption 
of the broader view of internationalism instead of the very narrow 
and dangerous one of nationalism. 

On dipping into these pages one first gets the impression of a 
sort of babble of tongues, as the viewpoints expressed in the round 
table discussions differed sharply from those of the prepared papers, 
but more careful perusal reveals harmony of thought on most of 


the major issues. 
CLauDE ELLiorr. 


Southwest Texas State Teachers College. 





Journal of a Cruise to the Pacific Ocean, 1842-1844, in the Frigate 
United States, with Notes on Herman Melville. Edited by 
Charles Robert Anderson. With eleven water-colors from 
the journal of William H. Meyers. (Durham, N. C.: Duke 
University Press, 1937. Pp. 143. Price, $2.50.) 

This volume reproduces from the Naval Records and Library 
an anonymous diary kept on board the Pacific fleet flagship United 
States during a cruise along the Pacific coast and to the South 
Sea Islands in 1842-1844. The author is partially identified as a 
yeoman whose access to the ship’s logbook and other records ac- 
counts for the combination of accuracy and discursiveness in the 
running narrative. Many incidental matters of historic interest, 
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such as the earliest known account of navy uniforms, new light on 
the practice of shore-leave, whiskey smuggling, dueling among mid- 
shipmen, and the long history of the fastest sailer in the navy, are 
here first published. 

Two particular circumstances lend special interest to this cruise. 
In the first place, the United States led in the unauthorized capture 
of Monterey under the false impression that Mexico had declared 
“conditional” war on the United States and had negotiated a 
treaty for the sale of California to England. This seemingly trivial 
fiasco intensified the suspicion in which Mexico held the United 
States and was one of a long series of events which contributed to 
the outbreak of the Mexican War four years later. This journal 
with appendices and notes contains the fullest account known of 
this opera bouffe by two eye-witnesses and makes easily accessible 
ten official letters and part of an eleventh pertinent to the episode. 

In the second place, Herman Melville, the future novelist, after 
a year and a half of whaling in the Pacific and roving about its 
islands, joined the crew of this frigate at Honolulu in August, 
1843, and remained with it as an ordinary seaman during the 
last half of its three-year cruise. This first published account of 
his environment during the period of his naval service throws 
light upon the experiences which enabled him to write the con- 
troversial White Jacket; or, The World in a Man-of-War, “a 
propagandist novel directed against naval abuses” and particu- 
larly against corporal punishment. An introductory note and an- 
notations identify some of Melville’s important characters and re- 
appraise the accuracy of Melville’s story which he emphatically 
declared to be “an impartial account . . . inventing nothing.” 
Mr. Anderson exposes wholesale invention as well as several dra- 
matic elaborations, and refutes the substantiation of Melville’s 
facts by Samuel R. Franklin, a midshipman on this cruise, in 
his Memories of a Rear-Admiral, hitherto accepted by Melville’s 
biographers. The editor’s forthcoming volume, Melville in the 
South Seas, may be expected further to clarify Melville’s career. 

Eleven illustrations of striking water-colors from more than 
one hundred executed by William H. Meyers, a gunner on the 
sloop of war Cyane which formed a part of the Pacific squadron 
in 1842-1844, selected with careful reference to the text, are re- 
produced, unfortunately in black and white. 
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Throughout the journal, the editor, in appendices and annota- 
tions, has made careful emendations and minute collation with 
other sources, manuscript and published. Facility in the use of 
the volume might be increased by the addition of a map of the 
cruise drawn from the detailed arrival and departure tables, and 
by placing footnotes on the page containing the extent explained 


by them. 
HAROLD SCHOEN. 
Austin, Texas. 





A History of the South, 1607-1936. By William B. Hesseltine. 
Fifth publication Prentice-Hall Historical Series; Carl 
Wittke, editor. (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1936. 
Pp. xiii, 748. $5.00.) 

Professor Hesseltine submits a single-volume synthesis of South- 
ern development. It is a comprehensive treatment which is given 
the high compliment that the scholar will find therein what we 
would expect to find under the title. The author affects no novel 
departure in composition and pretends no new “viewpoints.” The 
book is an admirably adapted text for the second or third college 
years and the splendidly selected bibliography makes it a valuable 
guide for research students. 

The publication of a history of a section must be justified by 
the play it makes upon sectional localisms, characteristics, and 
differentials. The writer has indicated the relations of the South 
to other sections of the Union and at the same time has distin- 
guished his section by isolating its political, social, and economic 
peculiarity and particularism. It is regretted that Professor 
Hesseltine was brief in his detail and exposition of the dominant 
changes and trends in recent Southern history; that is, since 1876. 

The inequities of the contemporary Southern social and economic 
order are more apparent to the writer than to inured Southerners. 
Professor Hesseltine likewise detects an attitude of self-pity and 
an inferiority complex in the South which have resisted too stub- 
bornly the attacks of industrialization and education. The “lost 
cause” tradition persists. However, he suggests that the growing 
tendency of self-criticism has overcome the provincialism and cul- 
tural backwardness to an extent. 

It must be admitted that it requires smugness and a rather 
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thick illiteracy to nurture the wage and tenantry conditions that 
exist in Southern industry. In politics, the voodooism and mon- 
strosity that have been intermittent from Ben Tillman in South 
Carolina in 1890 to Huey Long in Louisiana in 1930 do not 
indicate high mass education. The writer knows, of course, that 
the Farmers Alliance nostrum was not more palatable to the South 
than to some other sections. Both Professor Hesseltine and Pro- 
fessor Wittke, who reviewed the manuscript, should be advised 
that Governor J. S.—not “H. H.”—Hogg of Texas was not a 
mere Alliance opportunist. 

As suggested, a volume on recent and contemporary Southern 
history would be welcome. This would enable the writer to enlarge 
upon the dominant trends of industrialization, urbanization, edu- 
cation, and nationalization and their influence in modernizing the 
thought and practice of the South. Professor Hesseltine is keenly 
aware of this influence and ably equipped to make the contribution. 


J. Horace Bass. 
Munday, Texas. 





The Old South: The Geographical, Economic, Social, Political, 
and Cultural Expansion, Institutions, and Nationalism of 
the ante-bellum South. By R. S. Cotterill. (Glendale, Cali- 
fornia: the Arthur H. Clark Company, 1937. Pp. 354. 
Maps, charts, bibliography. $4.50.) 

During the last quarter of a century an increasing number of 
historians joined the lamented U. B. Phillips in exploring the 
ante-bellum South, but until the advent of this volume none had 
contributed a synthetic treatise of the field. The book begins with 
a geographic description of the region, and the tribes, government, 
and customs of the Indians. Then, followed by a brief introductory 
treatment of the southern colonies, the westward expansion of the 
South is traced until the admission to the Union of Arkansas in 
1836. In the long chapter of 117 pages, “Development of South- 
ern Nationalism,” the story is told of the genesis of southern 
nationalism, sectionalism within the South, the removal of the 
Indians, and the “Jacksonian migration,” trade and transporta- 
tion, the “decade of discontent” following the panic of 1837, the 
“Southern Movement, 1848-1851,” the domination of federal poli- 
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tics by southerners, the development of the secession movement in 
the fifties, and the secession of eleven southern states. The chapter, 
“The Culture of the Old South,” analyzes the social classes, de- 
scribes and interprets “education,” and exalts newspaper editors 
in a refreshing treatment of “literature.” The concluding chapter, 
“The Struggle for Independence,” is a brief account of the war. 

On the whole the book gives an excellent panoramic view of the 
Old South, and is written in a clear style. It has perhaps elimi- 
nated too much in carrying out the author’s purpose as set forth 
in the preface in which he says that “he has treated casually and 
incidentally those events so well known as to be discussed at large 
in general histories of the United States. He has had no desire 
to re-hash a story merely to make a book. The ambition throughout 
has been to relate as clearly as possible the story of the Old South; 
if there is a central theme at all, it is the development of Southern 
nationalism.” A fuller discussion of politics in the South and a 
more lengthy treatment of the War Between the States would 
have helped to round out the story. The bibliography “contains 
only those titles which the writer has found in fifteen years of 
teaching Southern history to be most useful for an understanding 
of the subject.” Military historians would probably take issue with 
“Sherman’s ‘marching through Georgia’ had practically the effect 
of demobilizing his army while Grant finished the war,” and with 
“Except for Lee, the successful leaders of the South were not its 
professional officers, but its amateurs such as Bedford Forrest, 
John Morgan, and Stonewall Jackson.” 

Ropert P. FEeLGar. 


State Teachers College, Jacksonville, Ala. 





Machine Politics in New Orleans, 1897-1926. By George M. 
Reynolds. Columbia University Studies in History, Eco- 
nomics and Public Law, Number 421. (New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1936. Pp. 245. $3.25) 


New Orleans, the largest city in the South, has had its share 
of politics. Politics, of a variety resembling the machine described 
by Dr. Reynolds, dates back to the early days of the city. In 
making this study, Dr. Reynolds has made a timely and worth 
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while contribution to the literature of Louisiana, as well as to 
the nation. 

Several monographs have been written dealing with “political 
rings” in Northern and Eastern cities, but this is the first to 
deseribe a political machine in a Southern city. The reviewer 
appreciates the complex and complicated task of studying the 
various activities and influences of a city political machine. The 
political issues are well interwoven with the economic and social 
forces and are described clearly. The state was wrested from 
carpetbaggers in 1877 by a combination of rural and city poli- 
ticians, and these split in 1879. The city faction gained control 
of the state government in 1880. They lost the state election eight 
years later. The city machine backed the lottery company. The 
disrepute and troubles it encountered when defeated in the lottery 
fight helped pave the way for the organization of a political machine 
such as the Choctaw Club. This club was organized in 1897. The 
rise of this club to political power in the city of New Orleans and 
its influence on state politics in many ways has been well told by 
Dr. Reynolds. The interplay of politics and economic and social 
forces suggests how and why the “city machine” worked so long 
and so effectively. 

The power of the political machine during most of the period 
was in the hands of Martin Behrman who was not only the guiding 
power but held the office of mayor for seventeen years and was 
the recognized leader of the Choctaw Club from 1904 until his 
death in 1926. This son of Jewish parents rose from humble sur- 
roundings to a position of power. It is questionable whether he 
was as “morally pure” and honest as the study seems to imply. 

There are several minor errors that detract from the study, such 
as the statement that S. D. McEnery was elected governor in 1888 
(p. 23) when as a matter of fact F. T. Nicholls was elected gov- 
ernor in 1888. The statement (p. 28) referring to the election of 
1896 as “the most disorderly ever held in the state” is open to 
serious question. In listing the parishes carried by the Populists 
in the election of 1896 (footnote p. 28) appears “Arcadia” when 
the author meant “Acadia.” Again (p. 178) H. C. Blanchard is 
listed as governor, when “N. C.” were his initials. Then (p. 218) 
“Henry Bauncaud” is listed as a candidate for governor in 1924. 
The person referred to was “Hewitt Bouanchaud.” Despite these 
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slips Dr. Reynolds has done a fine job. It is to be hoped that other 
studies similar to this one will be made throwing more light on 
the peculiar political set-up occasioned by the “one party system” 
and unusual economic and social conditions. 


GaARNIE WILLIAM McGinty. 


Louisiana Polytechnic Institute. 





The Colonial Period of American History: The Settlements. 
Volume II. By Charles McLean Andrews. (New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1936. Pp. 407. $4.00.) 

When it became known that Professor Andrews was working 
on his history of the colonial period of our country’s development, 
historians throughout the nation felt that another good history 
was on the way. The first volume met all expectations and received 
the 1935 Pulitzer Prize in History. The appearance of the second 
volume was waited for by all those who wanted to read farther 
with Professor Andrews into the colonial period, not only to enjoy 
the narrative but also to observe the scholarly procedure of the 
author. 

The second volume deals with but five of the colonies—Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, New Haven, Barbados, and Maryland. Two 
chapters are devoted each to Rhode Island, Connecticut, and 
Maryland, while New Haven and Barbados are treated in one 
chapter each. The other chapter, entitled “The Proprietary Gov- 
ernment: Introductory,” is discussed at length in a scholarly and 
instructive manner. 

In general, the history of Rhode Island is carried through the 
receipt of the charter in 1663, but the disputes with Connecticut 
and Massachusetts, respectively, and the contest between Roger 
Williams and William Harris carry the story far beyond this limit. 
The two chapters on Connecticut trace the beginnings of Con- 
necticut and relate the history of the river settlements from the 
writing of the Fundamental Orders through the granting of the 
charter in 1662. The chapter on New Haven relates the founding 
of the settlements in this colony and carries the narrative through 
the incorporation of the colony with Connecticut. 

The second half of the volume takes up the proprietary govern- 
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ments. The introductory chapter of this section of the work ex- 
plains carefully the conditions in England which led to the issuing 
of proprietary grants, the meaning of the many terms connected 
with and involved in proprietary colonies, and the basis of diffi- 
culties experienced by the proprietors, ending with an account of 
the Arlington-Culpeper propriety in Virginia and the Granville 
propriety in North Carolina. The account of “Far Flung Bar- 
bados,” which dates the founding of this colony in the year 1625, 
is included because Professor Andrews regards the history of 
Barbados and the neighboring Leeward Islands to be “essential 
to any proper understanding of the constitutional and commercial 
development of the English colonies,” and because “no adequate 
grasp of England’s colonial policy . . . can be obtained unless 
we have an understanding of all the colonies taken together that 
made up the English colonial world.” The two chapters on 
Maryland trace the history of this colony from the charter of 
1632 through the organization of royal government in 1691. 

The reading and study of this volume will prove stimulating 
to all earnest students. As one reads, the assurance grows that 
Professor Andrews’ conclusions are as sound as they are fearless. 
One leaves this volume with a compelling desire to read the third 
volume and with the hope that the fourth volume on the colonial 
policy of England may soon make its appearance. 


R. L. BreseExe. 
The University of Texas. 





Population Distribution in Colonial America. By Stella H. Suth- 
erland. (New York: Columbia University Press, 1936. 
Pp. xxxii, 353. $4.00.) 


Dedicated “to E. M. S. who likes statistics,” this volume shows 
that an unusually large amount of time must have been consumed 
in compiling the mass of statistics which it presents. The intro- 
duction outlines the author’s method of procedure, explains what 
sources were examined to arrive at the estimates of population, 
and contains the oft-heard lament about the destruction of records; 
nor does Miss Sutherland neglect to complain, and quite justly 
so, that some documents which have escaped destruction are either 
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“in the hands of persons who regard them as semi-private prop- 
erty” or they are parts of large “uncatalogued masses of manu- 
script.” 

One task which the author has set herself is to determine, as 
nearly as possible, the population of the colonies in 1775. In the 
absence of population statistics in several of the colonies, several 
sets of figures, such as the governors’ “Answers to the Queries,” 
tax lists, and head grants, were used. In South Carolina the 
population was estimated on the basis of the census of 1790 and 
then distributed, but- with what feeling of sureness and satisfac- 
tion the author does not reveal. The completion of this task dis- 
closes an estimated population of 2,507,180 in the colonies in 1775. 

Another task is to find where and why population began in a 
colony, “what paths it followed and what conditions predestined 
its growth; what racial strains predominated and their location; 

. why towns grew up and what industries brought men to- 
gether; [and] why extensive areas remained essentially rural 
despite artificial means to induce trading centers at points seem- 
ingly favored by nature for industry and commerce.” Religious 
and political freedom, the shifting of racial stocks, topography 
and soil fertility, farming, lumbering, fishing, the fur trade, the 
production of naval stores, iron mining, land speculation, and 
the system of land tenure had to be discussed in the solution of 
the second task. 

Eight chapters and a conclusion constitute the bulk of the book. 
An unusual feature is the location of the bibliography immediately 
before the treatment proper. Helpful population tables consume 
nearly forty pages, and an extended appendix on colonial imports 
and exports accounts for another fifty-five pages. Three carefully 
done dot maps add to the usefulness of the book, and the docu- 
mentation reveals the author’s painstaking care. In the prevailing 
purpose of accounting for the population distribution in the colonies 


the book has an impelling appeal. 
R. L. BIEsELE. 


The University of Tezas. 
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BOOK NOTES AND ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 


Bastrop. By Margaret Belle Jones. (Bastrop, Texas, 1937. Pp. 
75. No index, no notes, no table of contents.) 


The author of this pamphlet disclaims any attempt at writing 
a history of Bastrop. She rather claims to have made a compila- 
tion of material relating to the history of that most interesting 
Texas town. Being a compilation of materials relating to widely 
separated periods of Bastrop’s colorful history the little pamphlet 
gives the first impression of a highly disorganized mass of facts 
and reminiscences, but careful perusal reveals at least a semblance 
of continuity. The author has given us some bits of interesting 
and valuable information about the incorporation of the town of 
Mina which name was later changed to Bastrop; the life and 
achievements of Baron de Bastrop for whom the town and county 
were named ; contract marriages in and around Bastrop; Bastrop’s 
part in the Texas Revolution; early industries at Bastrop; dis- 
tinguished men of this pioneer town including General Edward 
Burleson, John W. Bunton, T. J. Hardeman, and George W. Jones; 
and early life and early schools in that vicinity, including such 
schools as Bastrop Academy and Bastrop Military Institute. 

The feature of this book, however, which gives it the greatest 
appeal is the section devoted to a hitherto unpublished cycle of 
twenty-two letters written by the Terry Rangers, William and 
James Nicholson. These letters give glimpses into the intimate 
life of the Confederate soldier—his heartaches, his sufferings, his 
loneliness, and finally his attitude of utter hopelessness during 
the last years of the War. It is this phase of the book which gives 
it something more than local color and makes it eminently worthy 


of a place in any Texas collection. 
CiaubE ELxiort. 


Southwest Texas State Teachers College. 





The Texas State Historical Association has received the initial 
number of The Huntington Library Quarterly, published at San 
Marino, California, by the Huntington Library, under date of 
October, 1937. The Announcement contains the statement that 
the new periodical is to be “a medium for the publication of articles 
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based on the researches of scholars at the Library,” and that the 
section headed “Notes and Documents” is to provide for the 
“publication of small collections of manuscripts.” The subscrip- 
tion price will be five dollars a year, or one dollar and fifty cents 
for single numbers. 

The first number is a sizable volume of one hundred and thirty- 
three pages, and contains the following articles: “The ‘Gentleman’s 
Library’ in Early Virginia: The Literary Interests of the First 
Carters,” by Louis B. Wright; “Wordsworth and Coleridge Mar- 
ginalia in a Copy of Richard Payne Knight’s Analytical Inquiry 
Into the Principles of Taste,” by Edna Aston Shearer, and a Note 
by Julian Ira Lindsay; and “Notes and Documents,” which con- 
tain Letters of William Henry Allen, 1800-1813: Part One, 1800- 
1806, by Edward H. Tatum, Jr., and Marion Tinling. 

The appearance of the new periodical will be hailed with great 
acclaim by scholars throughout the land, and the facilities available 
to the Huntington Library will assure the success of the venture. 
The first number indicates that quality will undoubtedly be the 
aim of the new periodical. 

R: a-B. 





The Association acknowledges the receipt of the following: 


Cocle, an Archeological Study of Central Panama, Part I, by 
Samuel Kirkland Lothrop, which was published by the Peabody 
Museum of Archeology and Ethnology of Harvard University 
as Volume VII of its Memoirs. 


Proceedings of the County Court of Charles County, 1658-1666, 
and Manor Court of St. Clements Manor, 1659-1672, published 
as Volume 53 of Archives of Maryland, Court Series (6). 


Proceedings of the County Courts of Kent (1648-1676), Talbot 
(1665-1668), and Somerset (1665-1668) Counties, published as 
Volume 54 of Archives of Maryland, Court Series (7). This 
volume and the preceding one are published under the authority 
of the state and under the direction of the Maryland Historical 
Society. J. Hall Pleasants, editor; Louis D. Scisco, associate editor. 


R. L. B. 




















TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


Founded 1897 


HAS FOR ITS OBJECT the discovery, collection, 
preservation and publication of historical 
material relating to Texas and the Southwest. 


HAS PUBLISHED forty volumes of the South- 
vestern Historical Quarterly, which today con- 
stitutes the best single collection of historical 
material on Texas. 


GIVES ITS MEMBERS the Quarterly free. 
HAS CO-OPERATED with the Library of the 


University of Texas in securing its collection 
of Texana, which is the most complete in the 
state. 

DESIRES TO DOUBLE its membership in order 
to increase its usefulness and service to the 


state. 


WISHES TO PLACE a complete file of the 
Quarterly in every High School and City 
Library in Texas. Inquiries as to pri 
invited 


MAY WE ASK that every member co-operate to 
achieve these aims of the Association by 
securing at least one new member this year. 
Dues are only $8.00 per year. Ten per cent 
discount to schools and libraries. 

MAY WE ASK that members urge High School 
authorities to obtain the Quarterly. 


Address 
TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
Box 2131, University Station 


Austin, Texas 
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THE QUARTERLY 


OF THE 


TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


The management wishes to announce that the back 
volumes of THE QUARTERLY can be purchased and that a 
complete set is now available. The first four volumes have 
been reprinted, and will be sold at the following prices, on the 
installment plan, or for cash on delivery: 

$5.00 per volume unbound; 


$6.50 per volume bound in cloth; 
$7.00 per volume bound in half leather. 


Volumes V and VI are still to be had in the original copies 
for the following prices: 


$4.00 per volume unbound; 
$5.50 per volume bound in cloth; 
$6.00 per volume bound in half leather. 


All the remaining volumes can be had for: 


$3.00 each unbound; 

$4.50 for a cloth binding; and 

$5.00 for the half leather binding, 
through volume XVI. 


The Association will undertake to have loose numbers bound 
for members, charging merely the binder’s price. 


ADDRESS 


THE TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION, 


AusTIN, TEXAS, 

















